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A PLEA FOR THE ARMY. 


In the present article, it is my purpose to discuss the following three 
questions; viz., (1) Is there a want of public spirit on the part of 
the American people? (2) Are our people unwilling to make the 
sacrifices necessary to secure the national safety? (3) How can we 
best prepare for days of national peril? 

(1) As far as public spirit is concerned, there is certainly no dearth 
inour country. In one way or another, public spirit crops out in every 
Presidential Message. It is shown in the liberality of Congress toward 
improvements of rivers and harbors, in the construction of post-offices, 
in the enlargement of postal advantages, in the matter of pensions to 
veteran soldiers and sailors. It is evinced in superb monuments erected 
in honor of successful and distinguished leaders. At the mention of 
the names of our heroes, patriotic fervor thrills every assembly, regard- 
less of political affinities; the “star-spangled banner,” seen or sung, 
brings tearful joy to the eyes of the aged, love and confidence to man- 
hood, fresh enthusiasm to childhood and youth. 

In regard to the many vital problems in whose solution our people 
are deeply interested, such as the currency, the finances, the relations 
of capital and labor, and so on, there are differences of opinion fre- 


quently leading to serious contentions, and sometimes, though rarely, 
to riots. Yet I venture the assertion that, in spite of these contentions, 
nine-tenths of the people who enter into them are at heart thoroughly 
loyal to the flag and all that it represents. Even ignorant immigrants 
—those who are not vicious—love the sight of the flag. We had To- 
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ries and Copperheads in war: now their offspring are ashamed of their 
record. We have some pessimists in peace: but they are not danger- 
ous; for, however much they may flatter themselves, they are in a 
woful minority. In a word, American patriotism was never healthier, 
never more widespread—North and South—than now. 

(2) In answer to the second question, we may confidently say that 
our people are always ready and willing to make sacrifices for the na- 
tional safety. They can be relied on to lay their property and their 
lives on the altar of sacrifice, and to sustain Congress and the Presi- 
dent in any crisis which may arise, if the necessity for such sacrifice 
be made clear to them. 

(3) When we come to the third question—how best to prepare for 
days of national peril—we meet with a difficulty emanating from our 
most conscientious citizens, who, through misconception, are promul- 
gating doctrines most inimical to our safety. I refer to that form of 
public opinion which springs from the teachers of our children and 
youth, and which may, in time, by narrow and harmful precepts, rob 
the courts of the posse comitatus, the city of its police, the State of its 
conservative guard, and the country of its proper national defence. 

To my mind, the teaching which discredits and dishonors the posse 
comitatus, the police, the national guard, the army, and the navy is 
clearly wrong. Where law, order, and national honor cannot be en- 
forced, there will be lawlessness, disorder, and national disgrace, whose 
end is national death. 

It is not wise to tell our children that public defence by arms 
is always intrinsically wrong. It is not right to tell them that the 
world has so advanced in peace-sentiment that cities and States are now 
safe without guards, that absolute reliance can be placed upon peaceful 
diplomacy for the settlement of all conflicts likely to arise. Washing- 
ton, who feared God and endeavored to be governed by the teachings 
of Holy Writ, said: “If we desire peace, one of the most powerful 
instruments in our prosperity, it must be known [7% e., among nations] 
that we are at all times ready for war.” 

General Sherman, with his large experience and sincere heart, said: 
‘“T cannot help plead to my countrymen, at every opportunity, to cher- 
ish all that is manly and noble in the military profession, because peace 
is enervating, and no man is wise enough to foretell when soldiers may 
be in demand again.” 

What we need is preparation by organization and discipline. With 
modern arms, ordnance, and ammunition, and with modern means of 
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locomotion and communication, war comes with suddenness. The small 
cloud of rumor, the gathering multitudes, are followed, quicker than 
thought, by lightning-flashes and the roar of artillery. The war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria in 1866 began and ended within two short 
months; and what an object lesson it presented! Prussia defeated 
Austria in a six weeks’ campaign. Prussia was prepared for war: 
Austria was not. 

The same lesson is found in all other modern wars. Major G. 8. 
Wilson, in the “ Journal of the Military Science Institute,” says: 

‘** At the end of a seven months’ war France was abject at the feet of Ger- 
many, despoiled of her provinces, and compelled to pay her conqueror the cost of 
her own humiliation. Germany was prepared for war: France was not. . . 


The hordes of Chinese were as chaff before the wind in the face of Japan’s organ- 
ized and disciplined army.” 


The struggle between Turkey and Greece is no exception. Turkey 
was prepared for war: Greece was not. Plucky little kingdom of 
Greece—how American hearts yearned for her success! But poor or- 
ganization, no preparation, no proper discipline or drill, and naturally no 
practical generalship, produced their inevitable results. God Himself 
did not interpose in behalf of the Greeks and miraculously deliver them, 
though the Great Powers stung them to action by their unjust measures. 
He suffered them to learn anew the old lesson; namely, that safety is 
found in abundant preparation and unceasing vigilance. The average 
American of a century ago was, in many respects, better prepared for 
active service than the average citizen of to-day. Everywhere was the 
rifle over the fireplace; the household accustomed to alarms; and the 
householder ready to meet Indians, or to run to his company’s rendez- 
vous in order to make head against forays from across the border. To- 
day he has no rifle, and seldom hears the discharge of a firearm. 

It is the railway and steamship transportation over against long 
marches, sailing vessels, and river bateawxa—the old method of convey- 
ing fighting men and supplies—which has practically cut off all time 
for proper preparation in modern warfare. As was recently demon- 
strated in Greece, the best of men will not immediately be good soldiers, 
even if collected into armed battalions. Experience is essential to over- 
come the natural apprehensions which a recruit always has at the ap- 
proach of danger. The veteran may not be braver; but his knowledge 
has prepared him for what is coming, so that all unnecessary alarms are 


excluded. A writer in the “Service Gazette” on what war means re- 
marks as follows :— 
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‘* War-trained troops, men who have looked upon slaughter and death upon 


the gigantic scsie of the modern struggle, no longer exist ; and the peace-trained 
conscript has no knowledge to correct his fear. The machinery of battle has pro- 
gressed till the possibilities of our modern weapons are appalling. Torpedoes, 
monster guns, high explosives, the swift arbitrament of the ram at sea ; on land, 
quick-firing guns using the deadly shrapnel, are almost untried implements. . 
.. The future battle will bea severer trial to the nerves than any past en- 


counter.” 


Hence we feel the need of experience. 






The recently added terrors, he 


thinks, have made men’s fears dominant and harder to control, in spite 
of force of habit and a sense of duty. I find in this country no evidence 
of decay of natural courage; yet I do know that organization and dis- 
cipline are essential to an effective army, and that time and experience 
are necessary to establish a reasonable degree of discipline. This is 
doubly true since the seeming dangers as well as the actual perils have 
so evidently increased. Again, commanders, from the lower to the 
higher grades, must become acquainted with their men as well as with 
their duties. In comradeship, in mutual confidence, in common knowl- 
edge, the cementing process ever increases with time and experience. 

Tkere are some potent evils to be corrected. During our great 
struggle in the Civil War the soldier's uniform was an honor, and reward 
was given for gallant conduct. But, the danger being passed, our peo- 
ple, little by little, have fallen back into the old ways of doing and 


thinking. 


Citizens in common life encourage desertions from the army. 


They decry the regular service itself as if it were an enslavement; for- 
getting that, with us, all enlisted men are bona-fide volunteers. In 
peace it is not always the most patriotic and faithful officer—one who 
clings to his regiment or corps—that obtains most recognition and honor. 
The habit of seeking preferment through outside influences is indeed 
quite general, and is too often successful. If those who most frequently 
shirk duty obtain the rewards, the effect is doubly injurious to the mili- 
tary arm: it demoralizes and weakens the force, and adds to its un- 
popularity among the people. It is this evil, and the false notion that 
the army on a peace footing is idle, which give rise to the constant op- 
position to its increase, and, in some quarters, to its existence. 

I shall not dilate upon the work of the army in time of so-called 
peace. Isimply desire to say that if there were no other duty through- 
out our wide domain than the care of the army forts, posts, and public 
property, the task would not be inconsiderable. And when I mention 
that, in addition, it is called upon to drill and discipline the forces of 


artillery, infantry, and cavalry ; to carry on the various army schools; 
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to take care of all the United States armories, arsenals, and depots ; to 
perform the lighthouse duty of our enormous coasts; to garry through 
the river and harbor improvements; to keep in touch wXh the State 
troops, also doing staff duty with the governors; and that hXndreds of 
officers are detailed to inspect the national guard, and to tea 

military schools, our colleges and universities, I give but a meaS> 

line of the work devolving upon our little army. 

There is one important matter for which the army will be held re- 
sponsible; viz., its part in the seacoast defence. Sites have been care- 
fully selected about New York and other cities and along our eastern 
and western seaboards. There are a few heavy guns of modern con- 
struction to be raised, loaded, properly aimed, fired, and lowered ; there 
is carefully adjusted machinery to be rightly worked and managed. 
Who shall intelligently meet these requirements? Who shall be ready 
to instruct new men, when all the guns are mounted and all the ma- 
chinery is put in? The mortar batteries, a few already finished, are ex- 
cellent. With satisfaction one finds squares of water-front surveyed and 
platted for miles out. One is led to imagine shells projected into the 
air and falling perhaps four at a time upon the deck of a venturesome 
cruiser that may invade a square. But who is there to learn all the 
complications involved in mortar preparation and rapid mortar firing? 
And who is there to teach these things to the fresh volunteer artillery- 
man after war has come and cities are threatened by a foreign navy? 
We have, in embryo, torpedo arrangements, projected shore-batteries, 
and theoretic floating ordnance of great power; but, when ready for 
use, where are the skilled artillerymen to handle them? ‘To answer 
these questions is to confess a great national folly. 

I like the old proverb, ‘‘ Whatever is worth doing at all is worth do- 
ing well.” If you make seacoast defences and furnish them with mod- 
ern appliances, then man them with enough trained artillerymen to take 
care of the material and use it effectively. A bona-fide American is 
apt to be boastful. The uneducated, unread man, or one of limited 
experience, judges imperfectly another's trade: the less he knows of it, 
the easier it appears to him to be able to master its requirements. 
Similarly men who know the least about military affairs think they 
could easily wear a uniform, return salutes, go through the parade and 
drills, and stand guard; that they could skilfully organize, feed, clothe, 
train, and dispose a force to receive an attack or to make one upon an 
organized, well-equipped foe. Could such people once see under the 
hail of bullets a good speech-making officer with but little military expe- 
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rience, on the one hand, and, on the other, a man like Sumner, Hancock, 
or Sheridan,—one who by his leadership and example could almost 


annihilate fear, and fill every soldier under him with courage,—they 


would acknowledge the difference. Professional knowledge and ex- 
perience are required for the development of military character and 
skill. 

Some years ago a report which I made, advocating an increase of 
our regular force, was denounced by certain leaders of working-men’s 
organizations. They claimed that I wanted to exploit militarism and 
maintain an Old-World establishment; that I was an enemy to organ- 
ized labor and hostile to the best interests of the working-man. Those 
leaders misunderstood me. What I favor is only a reasonable nucleus 
of an army,—an educated staff, commissioned and non-commissioned, 
together with a number of trained soldiers sufficient to handle our guns 
and to be a rallying-point in case of national peril or of sudden foreign 
war. A large, dominating military force, proud and overbearing, | 
should abominate; but to maintain enough police for city and country 
would be only common sense. My heart goes with all working-men in 
every lawful effort they make to better their condition. As I under- 
stand it, they themselves do not advocate riots, lynchings, mob-rule, or 
any other criminal proceeding: they condemn the Anarchists, who are 
enemies to law and social order; and they deprecate all combinations 
whose purpose is to break up and destroy our government. 

Without the slightest disposition to raise the military above the civil 
functionary, it does appear to me that an average of about one thousand 
trained men for each State and Territory would not be too many for the 
purposes I have indicated ; and this number would scarcely suffice un- 
less we should continue to develop and cherish more and more the State 
national guard, as well as to encourage military education in our larger 
institutions of learning. In view of the fact that our relations with 
Spain have been and still are strained, it is from sheer necessity that 
such measures are advocated ; and it is a mistake to say, as one of our 
prominent newspaper correspondents puts it, that “ military men desir- 
ing promotion are strongly urging the recognition of Cuban independ- 
ence or belligerent rights.” Take, for example, the opinion of an army 
officer prominent in the Engineer Corps :— 

‘* What then, are our real needs in the way of coast defence? . . . Uponthe 
whole extent of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts there are about thirty ports 
which demand local protection for their cities, now exposed to occupation or de- 


struction, and of these about a dozen are so important as centres of commercial 
wealth that the entire country has much at stake in their security. Nine out of 
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this number are also important as containing naval stations and depots of supply, 
without which our new battleships would be unable to keep the sea or perform 
any service in war ; for it must not be forgotten that naval bases are as indispen- 
sable in these days of steam as are bases of supplies for armies in the field. In 
fact, this statement hardly puts the matter strongly enough; for our new ships 
would be exposed to capture and used against us, should they attempt to operate 
on their natural element, the ocean, without ports of refuge in which to find 
security when overmatched. Besides these thirty ports now urgently demanding 
protection there are about seventy others whose local importance would justify 
inexpensive earthworks.” 


Another officer, speaking of these seacoast defences, says :— 


“It is estimated that, when completed, these defences would require from 
seventy to eighty thousand men to man them in the time of war.... Such 
eminent soldiers as Sherman and Sheridan and a host of others have time and 
again called attention to the dangers that threaten this country from a neglect of 
the army, and asked for such reasonable addition of soldiers as, in their judg- 
ment, would at least partially remedy the evil. Now, the significance of all this 
is simply that when an intelligent man of affairs is led by his duties to fully in- 
vestigate the’subject, the dangers of continued neglect of the military necessities 
of the country become apparent.” 


My association with military men has been quite extensive; and I 
believe the sentiment is universal among them, that our statesmen and 
political leaders should carefully look before they leap. Before they 
risk a national conflict let them glance at the present stage of prepara- 
tion. Their military men want no promotion at the expense of national 
disaster. 

Upon the causes of irritation between Spain and the United States 
[ need not elaborate. They have resulted from press agitation; from 
American indignation at Spanish mismanagement in Cuban affairs ; 
from the presence of hosts of Cuban sympathizers in our commercial 
cities; from commercial losses in Cuba; and from the treatment of our 
citizens there. We are told that our Executive proposes a qualified 
interference in the internal affairs of Cuba,—a territory which the 
Spanish government claims as part of its kingdom as much as Castile. 
The better treatment which we demand for our citizens in the dis- 
turbed districts of Cuba, Spain can hardly extend to her own,—to those 
not in revolt. Spain’s amour propre is wounded. 

Our most aggressive writers and public speakers contend that they 
have no fear of war with Spain, because we are so much bigger and 
stronger, and because of Spain’s apparent exhaustion. In the end we 
should conquer, without doubt. But I beg rash thinkers to consider 
the primary dangers. They are plain enough to all foreign navies that 
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are watching us; viz., our extensive coast and our coast trade; the ex- 
posed shipping, cities, and villages; the ability of Spain to issue the 
inevitable letters-of-marque to all sorts of vessels ploughing the ocean. 
Our navy, good as it is, cannot be everywhere at the same time. Spain 
on her coasts has small return to offer in the way of reprisal; so that 
the first great danger and loss would necessarily fall to our side. Per- 
haps the fright would be worse for our people than the actual losses. 
Let not the causers and makers of war, however, be too confident | 
The Spanish troops now under arms are as follows: 
In Cuba: 


From before the present war 
National Guard 


In Porto Rico 
In the Philippine Islands 
In Spain : 


General Service Corps 
Civil Guard 
112,790 
427,832 

In the event of a sudden war with Spain, to meet the land side, we 
have 28,238 regulars—officers and men. More than half of this army 
would be needed in the fortifications and posts now occupied. These, 
in time, would be replaced by volunteers; but the process would neces- 
sarily be slow. The total number of the national guard in the United 
States now organized is 112,879, of which only a fraction, according to 
past experience, would be available outside their own States. Of 
course the immediate resort would be to a large force of volunteers. 

It is claimed in our favor that Spain is bankrupt. But her debt, like 
that of Turkey, might itself beget assistance. Even if her debt should 
be repudiated, the people, being in earnest, might willingly make the 
necessary sacrifices, like our Southern confederacy of 1864. It will 
hardly do to trust to Spain’s weakness or bankruptcy. Neither na- 
tions nor men ever surrender their vital interests to others unless com- 
pelled by force. 

Surely if, for any cause, we warred with Spain, she would quickly 
secure allies. Monarchical establishments, however favorably disposed 
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toward quasi free institutions, have a common sympathy, and are natu- 
rally jealous of us. If we enter the lists for European wars, we must 
expect a very widespread opposition. 

A statement of England’s forces is suggestive. The British army 
numbers: at home, 106,000 men; in the Colonies, 33,644; in India, 
78,043; in Egypt, 4,407; making an aggregate of 222,094. If Great 
Britain has to raise yearly, as she does, more recruits than we have 
men in our whole army, it is, undoubtedly, because she needs them. 
The British army does nothing to limit or restrict the individual free- 
dom of the citizen—except in the service itself as we do. Certainly 
we might risk a small force, say one-fourth as many, which would give 
us a reasonable nucleus without begetting even a tendency among us 
either to militarism or to endanger our civil liberty. 

The unanimity with which Congress sustained the President in his 
Venezuelan Message showed how impulsively patriotic were our peo- 
ple. Congress exemplified the readiness of the latter for sacrifices in 
a cause in which they believe. It should be noted, however, that the 
cost of that one Message, manifested by the contraction of values in 
such investments as railway stocks, bonds, etc., was about equal to the 
cost of the entire Civil War. Temporary losses, indeed, they were; but 
they appeared real enough at the time. No such sudden depression 
would have been likely to occur if our seaboard had been properly for- 
tified and manned, our regular army sufficiently large, and our national 
guard organized, armed, and equipped for such an emergency. An 
English military writer at the time remarked :— 





‘** However defective our army organization may be, it is difficult to conceive 
that we [English] could not have 200,000 men on the Canadian frontier long be- 
fore the United States could train and equip 50,000. ... The general position 
of the United States and Great Britain at war would be strikingly analogous to 
that of China and Japan. Japan was ready ; and China had made no real prepa- 
rations. England is ready ; and the United States are in no way ready.” 


We may yet be taught, by those who are hostile to our vital interests, 
to be always thoroughly prepared for defence and independence. 
Upon the subject of organization, not much need be said. Secre- 
tary Lamont asked Congress for two more regiments of artillery, and 
for a change of organization, so that we might adopt the modern form 
rather than remain alone with China. It is evident that his requests 
should have been granted. Senator Proctor, while Secretary of War, 
formed the infantry regiments into two battalions of four companies 
each. This, in spite of the original ten-company formation, gave small 
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battalions, adequate to the control of firing-line in extended order: but 
for effective work the regiments should preferably be larger and have 
the three-battalion formation. 

Our small regular army being a part of our national defence, ought 
to be the best possible, and adequate to the work to which it is con- 
stantly put in peace and in war. In Chicago, in 1894, two thousand 
regulars—all that were available—were collected ; and these had to be 
brought great distances. That they succeeded in preventing their own 
destruction when arrayed in the face of thousands of disaffected and 
violent men, was due to the coolness and courage of the officers and 
enlisted soldiers. When Captain Hall, in command of one troop of cay- 
alry, rode alone in front of an angry mob of at least five thousand men 
and women, and begged them to listen to reason, the case seemed des- 
perate. He told them plainly that he would have to fire if they did not 
go back. His nerve and self-command instantly awed them, and caused 
them to retire without a shot. It is not right to risk so much or to ex- 
pose brave and true men to destruction, where an adequate force can 








be so easily provided. The larger command is the best guarantee of 
the peace we all love, 





a peace obtained, if possible, without bloodshed. 

A desire for some sort of promotion is not unreasonable ; and it is 
essential to the continued efficiency of anarmy. <A reasonable increase, 
say of one soldier to each thousand of our population, would be ample. 
The primary and subsequent promotions could then follow. One senior 
lieutenant of artillery in our army has been a lieutenant for thirty years. 
The senior captain of cavalry has remained a captain since 1874. He 
was an officer of volunteers for ten years before he became a regular, 
and an enlisted man prior to that. Many second lieutenants of cavalry 
have served longer in the army than Sheridan, Schofield, or myself had 
served when we became major-generals in the field. 

There are many hopeful features nowadays in the line of discipline 
and drill. We need simply bear in mind the 800,000 railroad men who 
are subjected not only to order, discipline, and obedience, prompt and 
unquestioned, but, in many instances, to every sort of exposure and 
hardship as well. The schools of the United States are remarkable for 
the exact obedience and movement on the part of the pupils under the 
slightest intimations from their superintendents and teachers. There 
are in these institutions probably 5,000,000 boys, who, for at least ten 
years of their young lives, are accustomed to take part in what General 
Sherman called “all that is manly and noble in the military profession.” 
Again, the athletic exercises in Young Men's Associations, normal 
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schools, academies, colleges, and universities are under chosen leader- 
ship; both the body and the mind of the participants being subjected 
to exercises corresponding to those demanded of the cadets at Annapo- 
lis and West Point. These statements indicate the ease with which 
2,000,000 volunteers, whose hearts are in the cause, might be marshalled, 
trained, armed, and equipped for the defence of the land. 

Since I entered the army in 1850, I have noted a constant improve- 
ment in that body. The average enlisted man now is not more loyal to 
the flag, but he is more intelligent than formerly. The introduction of 
athletics has given him more suppleness of action ; and his movements 
appear freer. Of late his education has been well provided for; while 
discipline, which is vastly more needed in a republic than in a mon- 
archy, has not been relaxed. The environment of officers and soldiers, 
as a rule, has improved their social advantages: they have come from 
frontiers to the neighborhood of centres of population. The enlistment 
is for three years only; and during that time the young men in our 
garrisons are simply at school : hence there can be no excuse for loose- 
ness of morals. At present, officers are proud of the intelligence and 
uprightness of their men. More immorality is brought into the army 
than is generated there. The recruiting officers reject fully as many 
applicants as they accept; and, if possible, they keep out a drunkard, 
a deserter, a debauchee, or a criminal. They are even more careful 
than is the civilian who hires a cook, an hostler, or a messenger. 
Naturally, as we wish it to be, the army is a conservative body; and, 
in the hands of the President, a preserver of order. In times of rebel- 
lion; in hours of mob-law and riot; in brief, during all dangers to the 
Republic from within or without, its history is a most flattering one. 

When there was doubt as to the result of the Presidential election 
in the case of Tilden and Hayes, intense excitement prevailing and 
revolution appearing imminent, Grant’s despatch, so coolly written in 
Philadelphia, not only exalted him, and honors his memory, but it 
showed us that ultimate reliance may be placed in the army when our 
Government is in extreme internal peril. An extract from this de- 
spatch will remind us of the event :— 

‘¢ PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 10, [1876] 
GENERAL W. T, SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Instruct General Augur in Louisiana and General Ruger in Florida to be vigi- 

lant with the forces at their command to preserve peace and good order, and to see 


that the proper and legal boards of canvassers are unmolested in the performance 
of their duties, Should there be any grounds of suspicion of fraudulent count on 
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either side, it should be reported and denounced at once. No man worthy of the 
office of President should be willing to hold it if counted in or placed there by 
fraud. Either party can afford to be disappointed in the result. The country 
cannot afford to have the result tainted by the suspicion of illegal or false returns. 
Send all the troops to General Augur he may deem necessary to insure entire 
quiet and a peaceful count of the ballots actually cast. . . . 
U. S. Grant.” 


In my humble judgment, therefore, we cannot do better for the 
country than to honor and improve our regular army, and to make it 
what it ought to be,—in form a model, and in size not too large, but 
large enough to meet the requirements. 


OLIVER O. Howarp. 








THE GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


In the last century a stone-mason belonging to the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland was tried and, I believe, excommunicated for help- 
ing to build an Episcopal church. The charge against him was based 
upon precepts in the Old Testament prohibiting the erection of altars 
to pagan deities in the high places of Israel. It is not more than a 
hundred years since, in this country, Alexander Campbell, the founder 
of the denomination popularly called, from his name, ‘‘ Campbellites,” 
having been caught in a furicus storm in Pennsylvania, was refused 
shelter by a devout Presbyterian woman because he was a Baptist. 
Her conscience compelled her to resist the hospitable inclinations of 
her womanly heart; for did not St. John say, “If there come any 
unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God speed”? A prominent Methodist clergyman of 
this country told me recently an analogous experience occurring only 
thirty-nine years ago. He was asked by the deacon of a Congrega- 
tional church to deliver an address in the church on a Sunday after- 
noon—not at the hour of regular service—on the subject of temperance. 
The minister objected because the young man was an Arminian. “I 
agree with him on the subject of temperance,” said he, “and if the 
meeting is held in the hall I shall go to hear him; but if we can invite 
an Arminian to speak in our pulpit on temperance on Sunday after- 
noon, what is to prevent our inviting him to preach in our pulpit on 
Sunday morning? And if he should preach his Arminianism, what 
would become of the doctrines of our holy religion?” The lecture 
was delivered in the town hall instead of in the church; and the Cal- 
Vinistic minister went to the town hall to hear what he would not allow 
uttered in his pulpit. It is certain that no one of these incidents could 
occur in this yg r of grace 1897: it is difficult for us to understand 
how they ¢ ave occurred fifty or a hundred years ago. 

What chffige has taken place? And why? What has caused it? 
And in whaffdirection does it point ? 

In one aspect of the case, it would appear that denominationalism 
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has increased in the last three-quarters of a century ; in another aspect, 
that it has greatly decreased. The first foreign missionary organization 
in this country was undenominational. The purpose of the founders of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was to 
make a society so broad that all evangelical Christians could unite in 
preaching the Gospel to the heathen. Now, every denomination has its 
own missionary organization. The first Christian publication society 
was undenominational. It still exists, but is weakened by the fact that 
every denomination has its own publication society. Denominational 
machinery has been multiplied. The tendency has been toward secta- 
rian organization in Christian work. But, with this tendency, has 
been another to make the work itself more Christian and less sectarian. 
Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, do their work 
by denominational agencies; but the work is undenominational. No 
longer do Arminians and Calvinists bombard each other from their 
respective pulpits. A sectarian sermon is rare, even in a Roman Cath- 
olic or a High-Church Episcopal pulpit; and a sermon levelled against 
another sect is still more rare. The churches are separated ; but the 
doctrine is one. The reader can easily satisfy himself of the truth of 
this observation. Let him take up a Monday morning’s paper and read 
the reports of the previous Sunday’s sermons, and then endeavor, with- 
out any acquaintance with the preachers, to determine to what denom- 
inations they respectively belong. Or, if he have acquaintance with 
the preachers, let him analyze the sermons, and endeavor to designate 
to himself the features in any sermon which are characteristically Pres- 
byterian, or Congregational, or Baptist, or Unitarian. Except in the 
utterances of a few polemical divines,—relics of a past age,—he will 
find it difficult so to do. Ministers preach in denominational pulpits; 
but they proclaim one and the same Christian message. 

Nor is it because either school has converted the other. The Epis- 
copalian is still a Churchman, and the Congregationalist an Independ- 
ent; the Arminian still believes in free-will, and the Calvinist in 
Divine sovereignty. Nothing is settled. But the interest in these 
questions is gone. They are not, as they used to be, the themes of 
conversation in the social circle, nor the subject of sermons by popular 
preachers, nor even the topics of debate in ecclesiastical assemblies and 
clerical gatherings. Now and then someone is put on trial for doubt- 


ing or denying some doctrine expressed or implied in the standards of 
the church. But generally this is not really because of his doubts or 
his denials of a theological formulary, but for some other reason. Her- 
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esy is the charge; but the real ground of offence is something quite 
different. Or, if some survivor of an ancient epoch prefers a charge 
of heresy against Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall in Brooklyn, or Dr. John 
Watson in Liverpool, the accuser is unsupported and the charge 
promptly tabled. What has taken place is not the settlement of old 
controversies, nor an increase of the spirit of toleration for error. In- 
deed that spirit is of doubtful value. He who loves the truth cannot 
well be tolerant of error. He who respects himself will hardly be con- 
tent to be tolerated by a self-constituted judge of his opinions: he who 
respects his neighbor will hardly be content to tolerate him as a preacher 
of falsehood. Intolerance of error is the negative pole of enthusiasm 
for truth; and, in general, the intensity of the one is in the direct ratio 
of the intensity of the other. The mistake of the Scotch Presbyterian, 
of the Pennsylvania Presbyterian, and of the New-England Calvinist was 
not that each was intolerant of vital error, but that the first identified 
Episcopacy with paganism, the second regarded Campbellism as anti- 
Christ, and the third considered Arminianism as oppugnant to the doc- 
trines of our holy religion. 

Two changes have taken place in the life of the church, both of them 
for the better, though doubtless accompanied, as all such changes are, 
by some adverse circumstances. First, the public interest has been 
transferred from theological to ethical problems,—that is, from problems 
‘n the philosophy of religion to problems in practical conduct. Second, 
we have grown more catholic, that is, more large-minded ; have come, 
or are coming, to see the difference between truths and the truth, and to 
perceive that none of us possesses the truth, and that our neighbor 
possesses some fragment of truth which we ourselves have failed to 
possess. In other words, we are coming to recognize the fact that each 
one of us knows but in part and prophesies in part, and that only by 
putting these various parts together can anyone secure the whole. 
This will perhaps appear more clearly if we attempt briefly to trace 
the historic process and the causes which have codperated in it. 

The Unitarian revolt against Puritanism, which characterized the 
beginning of the present century, was not merely nor mainly an en- 
deavor to substitute one dogmatism for another. It was in part a pro- 
test against a too mathematical and scholastic doctrine of the Trinity, 
—a protest which, it seems to some of us, rejected, with scholastic 
formularies, some valuable and vital truth. It was an affirmation of 
the inherent dignity and worth of man, and a repudiation of the 
dogma of “ total depravity”; in repudiating which dogma, it also 
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seems to us, the Unitarians have sometimes ignored or belittled, if they 
have not denied, the organic sinfulness of man as a racial fact. But, more 
than either, it was a protest against the measurement of life and charac- 
ter by theological standards, and the substitution therefor of standards 
purely ethical. His repudiation of dogma asa measurement of charac- 
ter, rather than his repudiation of any particular dogmas, was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of William Ellery Channing's contribution to 
the religious life and thought of New England. His followers may 
sometimes have attempted to substitute a new dogma in the place of 
the dogmas which they discarded ; they may sometimes have failed to 
see that no ethical laws are effective which are not vitalized by a 
spiritual life; that no spiritual life is possible apart from God; and 
that no fellowship with God is possible without some recognized mani- 
festation of Him to the soul. But these must be regarded rather as 
the incidents, if not the vagaries, of the Unitarian reaction; certainly 
not as constituting its permanent contribution to the religious life of 
the church. That contribution consisted partly in its simplification 
of religious truth, partly in its correcter estimate of man, partly in 
its more rational interpretation of the Bible, but most of all in the 
emphasis which it placed on such fundamental declarations as, “ Ye 
shall know them by their fruits,” and “ Every one that loveth is born 
of God.” I cannot think that the Unitarian system of theology, so far 
as it can be said to be a system, will survive; but its insistence on 
a simplicity of faith and on a substitution of ethico-spiritual for 
dogmatic tests of character has made itself felt in every Christian 
church. And this substitution of a vital for an intellectual test is 
gradually, but surely, taking place in all denominations. 

This revolution in public sentiment has been greatly expedited by 
contemporaneous events. Intensity of interest is rarely felt by any 
individual, and never by any community, in two different themes simul- 
taneously. At the time when people began to grow weary of scholastic 
theology, and when the Unitarian divines began to insist upon other 
themes as more real and vital, moral reformers, non-theological and non- 
ecclesiastical, appeared upon the scene to urge such themes upon the 
public attention. The great Washingtonian movement swept over the 
country ; first Dr. Lyman Beecher, then Mr. Hawkins, then Mr. Gough, 
furnished a new theme of public interest; men and women continued 
to go decorously to theological churches; but their interest was trans- 
ferred from theology to temperance. This was straightway followed by 
the great anti-slavery agitation. Preachers who continued to serve out 
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to their churches dilutions of Jonathan Edwards on original sin or the 
freedom of the will preached to listless congregations, whom it would 
be untruthful to call auditors: the preachers who filled the churches 
with eager listeners were the gradually increasing number who spoke 
of the rights of the enslaved and the duties of the North. Preachers 
of righteousness appeared also outside the churches; and the lecture- 
platform and the public convention gave to the people what, in too many 
places, the ministry, not awake to the changed conditions, failed to give, 
instruction in the application of the Golden Rule to the problems of 
the hour. When the Civil War broke out the one question, how to 
preserve the nation, took precedence of all other questions. It was 
impossible to interest fathers and mothers in curious scientific hypotheses 
concerning the adjustment of Divine decrees to human freedom when 
the congregation were eagerly waiting for news from Fort Donelson or 
Vicksburg, Gettysburg or the Wilderness. The problems of specula- 
tive theology, once driven out of the public mind by the more vital 
problems of human liberty and national existence, never could go back 
again into their old place, and never will. For the close of the War and 
the enfranchisement of the slaves were followed by other ethical prob- 
lems, which, if not so exciting, were not less complicated and difficult. 
The relation of the religious to secular education in the public schools, 
the reform of politics, the purification of our great cities, the various 
aspects of the labor question, the duty of the American citizen toward 
the incoming foreign population, both in town and country,—these and 
kindred questions demand the attention of the citizen. And the cit- 
izen in turn has demanded from his religious teachers some elucidation 
of principles which will help him to solve these problems righteously 
and rationally. 

It is perhaps questionable whether we are much more tolerant of 
each other's opinions on such questions as these than we were a cen- 
tury ago: whatever arouses our interest and excites our zeal also stimu- 
lates our passions and our prejudices. But the old questions no longer 
concern us. The minister who desires to interest his congregation must 
speak to them on questions in which they are interested; and these 
are not the old-time questions in speculative theology. He may still 
preach theology, that is, a science of religion ; but it must be a science 
which can be applied in the reconstruction of society on a Christian 
foundation. The minister of to-day who rants politics is no better 
than the minister of the olden time who ranted revivalism: he may 
not = be so useful a member of society. But the follies and vices 
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of pulpit exaggeration serve to illustrate, as well as its better phases, 
the nature of the times and of the public demands upon the pulpit. 

With this transfer of public interest from theological to ethical 
and spiritual problems has gone a radical change in the nature of the 
theological problems which interest thoughtful men and women. Dar. 
win’s “Origin of Species” was published in 1859. Almost instantly 
evolution, which had previously been a theory interesting cloistered 
students only, became a problem interesting the public and discussed 
in the periodicals, the journals, and the social clubs. The theological 
disputants of the eighteenth century all accepted, as a final author- 
ity, the words of the Bible. Not so the theological disputants of the 
nineteenth century. If evolution is true, the world was not made in 
the manner described in the first chapter of Genesis; nor man in the 
manner described in the second chapter; nor did sin come into the 
world in the manner described in the third chapter; nor was the so- 
called Mosaic Code, moral and ceremonial, all given by divine author- 
ity on the Mount at one time and through one man. Spiritual authority 
is in process of transference from the Bible to the reason and the con- 
science of men, as it had before, for Protestants, been transferred from 
the church to the Book. 

If, in a company of twenty divines of to-day, a theological discussion 
be started, the theme will be connected with the adjustment of evolu- 
tionary theories to traditional theology: one portion of the disputants 
will stand by traditional theology, surrendering reluctantly, if at all, the 
traditional positions; the other portion will frankly throw over the old 
traditionalism and will be found reconstructing their ethical philosophy, 
their theological system, and their Biblical criticism on an evolutionary 
foundation. Arminians and Calvinists, Episcopalians and Independ- 
ents, Baptists and Pedo-Baptists, will be found in each section. In 
other words, while the old dogmatic lines remain to divide the denomi- 
nations, the real lines, which divide men in their vital theological sympa- 
thies, are wholly undenominational. Men who subscribe to the same 
theological creed are theological opponents: men who are in opposing 
theological camps are in reality theological allies. There is very little 
opportunity for denominational intolerance when the Episcopal Prof 
Batten, the Presbyterian Dr. van Dyke, the Congregational Prof. Cur 
tiss, and the Baptist Prof. Rhees combine in one book, expounding the 
application of the principles of the New Criticism to the Bible, and 
become a common target for Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
and Baptist critics. 
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One other element in our national life has also contributed largely 
—possibly more largely than all other causes combined—to make the 
age theologically tolerant; namely, our public-school system. It is im- 
possible for us to estimate what has been and is the effect of this 
system in teaching the American people that character and life are 
more than dogma, and that no church has a monopoly of that religion 
which promotes virtue. When a Roman-Catholic boy has been captain 
of a High-School nine or eleven, and has depended for school victories, 
which were much dearer to him than prizes or scholarships, upon the 
fidelity to duty of a Protestant companion, it is impossible for him to 
believe that his Protestant playfellow is doomed to eternal torment be- 
cause he has not been confirmed in the Catholic communion ; and it is 
equally impossible for the Protestant to regard his captain as a child of 
the Scarlet Woman and a citizen of the modern Babylon. These boys, 
in learning to respect each other, learn to respect each other's religion,— 
or at least to realize that the defects in each other's creeds are not such 
defects as are fatal to honorable character. They come to see that there 
is some truth in all creeds, and some virtue in all communions. The 
process is the more efficacious because it is both gradual and uncon- 
scious, and because its result is not so much toleration for each other's 
vices and errors as respect for each other's virtue and intelligence. 

Thus, while we are growing more indifferent about speculative 
theories and more interested in ethico-spiritual principles, we are also 
growing, not so much more tolerant, as more catholic. Each one of 
us is learning that he does not “know it all.” We are beginning to 
perceive that truth is infinite and the individual mind finite; and we 
are less satisfied with our own partialism and less dissatisfied with the 
partial view of our neighbor. We are beginning to distrust the nega- 
tions in our own creeds and to wonder if there is not some truth in 
our neighbor’s affirmations. The Arminian believes more than he 
used to do in Divine sovereignty, and the Calvinist more in human free- 
dom; the Baptist more in the family as the unit of all social organiza- 
tion, and the Pedo-Baptist more in the right of the individual to choose 
his own form of faith for himself; the Catholic believes more in the 
authority of the individual conscience as the final court of appeal, and 
the Independent more in the Church of Christ as the corrector of 
the idiosynerasies of the individual. If, in this process toward a more 
catholic faith, we sometimes fail to discriminate between the spiritual 
life and its dogmatic expression, and in our growing indifference to 
the second sometimes grow careless concerning the first, this must be 
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attributed to that infirmity of the human mind which habitually makes 
its growth unsymmetrical. And while we may well deprecate the ten- 
dency of theological unconcern to develop into spiritual indifferentism, 
while we may well be on our guard against it ourselves, and try to put 
others on guard against it, we may certainly see that the close of the 
nineteenth century is far in advance of the beginning, in the juster com- 
parative estimate which it puts on speculative thought and practical 
life, in the more cautious estimate which each one puts upon his own 
opinions, and in the greater readiness of each to give respectful con- 
sideration to the opinions of his neighbor. 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 





EMERSON’S “THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR” 
SIXTY YEARS AFTER. 


Tue fourth decade of this fast-flying century was a great decade. 
It was the time of beginnings: it was a period of newness. The west- 
ward movement of population was slowly pressing its way between the 
mountains and the great river and passing beyond. Mighty anticipa- 
tions of mighty powers were filling the hearts and minds of men. In 
the middle year of the decade, Morse set up his telegraphic apparatus in 
his room in the University of the City of New York. Visions of wealth 
were filling the public eye. Values in certain lands reached a figure 
which they have never since reached. Reforms were in the air. 
Apostles of newness abounded. The Fifth Monarchy was indeed to be 
reéstablished. It was the age of the transcendentalists, Redeunt Satur- 
nia regna: it was the age of antislavery, of temperance, of non-resistance, 
and “come-outism.” Everybody had a mission; and, as Lowell says, 
his mission was spelled with a capital M. It was, too, the age of the 
foundation of new colleges. In 1837 the University of Michigan be- 
gan a life which for sixty years has progressed in ever-enlarging 
relationship. In the same year Mary Lyon founded Mt. Holyoke,—a 
school which at that time meant more for the education of women than 
any college since founded meant at the time of its beginning. Oberlin, 
Marietta, the University of the State of Missouri, De Pauw, Wabash, 
and Illinois had their beginning in this same great period. 

But, be it said, in the year 1837, on the last day of August, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson spoke at Cambridge what for sixty years has been 
known as his Phi Beta Kappa address. Its subject was “The Ameri- 
can Scholar.” It was the first of the great addresses which the great 
man made. In his published works it stands next the essay on “ Na- 
ture,” which was his first noteworthy volume. It was a great address. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes calls it our “Intellectual Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” : we might denominate it our Declaration of Intellectual 
Independence. Mr. Lowell, in his essay on Thoreau, written in 1865, 
says :— 


“His [Emerson’s] oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, 
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some thirty years ago, was an event without any former parallel in our literary 
annals, a scene to be always treasured in the memory for its picturesqueness and 
its inspiration. What crowded and breathless aisles, what windows clustering 
with eager heads, what enthusiasm of approval, what grim silence of foregone 
dissent! It was our Yankee version of a lecture by Abelard, our Harvard parallel 
to the last public appearances of Schelling.” ! 


For two generations this oration has been the intellectual bread for 
college and other folk. Like so many other first addresses and works, it 


seems to be a microcosm of the whole message which the great author 
subsequently thought or spoke. He who would be moved by the best 
of the early Emerson must stoop and drink of this early and steadily 


flowing spring. 

What are the influences which form the scholar? —that is the first 
question which Emerson asks. They are, is the answer, nature, books, 
and action. What are the duties of the scholar? They are, it may be 
answered, all comprehended in self-trust. Allied with this duty, or as 
applications of it, are the duties of trust in humanity, and in American 
humanity in particular. Such is the simple address, which, as Mr. 
Lowell says, “ was an event without any former parallel in our literary 
annals.” But the whole discourse, it is apparent, was given with such 
sweetness of manner, such deftness of phrase, such delicacy of allusion, 
with so broad a sweep of knowledge and such suggestiveness, with a 
flash-light power of illustration, and all with so clear a revelation of 
fundamental principles of being, that the oration made the man illus- 
trious, and his message like the rising of a new sun. 

It is important perhaps to study this oration in the light of the sixty 
years which have passed since it was spoken. 

The nature which Emerson notes as one of the formative influences 
of the scholar is quite unlike the nature which the scholar of the present 
hour studies. To Emerson nature is a condition lying open to the in- 
ner eye and to the outer, splendid and infinite. Nature is the reflection 
of the scholar in the sky, earth, air. Its beauty is the beauty of his own 
mind. Its laws are the laws of his own mind. Nature thus becomes 
to him the measure of his attainments. So much of nature as he is ig: 
norant of, so much of his own mind does he not yet possess. And, in 
fine, the ancient precept, “ Know thyself!” and the modern precept, 
“Study nature!” become at last one maxim. But, to the scholar of to 
day, nature has ceased to be simply a condition, and has become a ma 
terial for his study. In the year before that in which Emerson was 


‘Prose Works, Vol. I., 366-7. 
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speaking, Charles Darwin had returned from his voyage in the “ Beagle” 
round the globe, and was being moved with those suggestions which 
were soon to revolutionize the world’s thought. Agassiz was giving 
his days and nights, his money and the money of his friends, to his 
great work on fossil fishes. To the naturalist, even at that time, nature 
was ceasing to be a condition, and was beginning to be a great labora- 
wry: not so much, too, was she becoming a place for study as an object 
to be studied. Since that time nature has become split up into many 
departments for our observation. We have no longer scientists; but we 
have chemists, and of several sorts; we have biologists, and of several 
types,—physiologists, morphologists, botanists; we have physicists, 
and of several sorts. Like the ancient Osiris, nature has been hewn 
into a thousand parts. But even with this division we have come to 
see the unity of nature. The doctrine of the origin of life, existing in 
manifold forms, the doctrine of the conservation of energy, are doctrines 
of a day that has dawned since 1837. To Emerson, nature was a com- 
forting and inspiring condition: to us, nature has become a material 
existing in diverse forms, one in substance, sufficient for the observation 
and experimenting of the children of men for the endless cycles. This 
element in nature of forming material for observation and study is rep- 
resented in the training which a foreigner, who came to these shores ten 
years after the Phi Beta Kappa address was spoken, gave to young 
naturalists. Every teacher knows that description of Agassiz throwing 
away text and text-books and putting the student down alone at the 
table with a fish before him, and telling him day after day to look at his 
fish, Nature is the material itself: its flowers are no longer for beauty, 
but for analysis; its stars are no longer for inspiration, but for observa- 
tion; its fish and fowl are no longer for admiration, but food for knowl- 
edge and material for classification. 

The second influence touching the scholar, says Emerson, is books. 
Books represent those forces of the past which pour themselves most 
Vitally into the present. What are books for? Books, says Emer- 
son, “are for nothing but to inspire.” Books still are one of the few 
great motive forces. Books still inspire. Books that are the “ life- 
blood of a master spirit,” books that are vital, books that are born of 
life and in turn create life,—such books, breathing, give breath to flag- 
ging men; they are reservoirs of vital forces, whence flow streams of 
life into thousands of men without losing their own supply. Such 
books are as constant as the stars, fragrant as the flowers, ample as 
life, and as deathless as humanity. Buta change in the use of books 
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has taken place, not unlike the change which has occurred in the con- 
ception of nature. The book, like nature, has become material for the 
scholar’s use. These records of the past are stuff for the clear under. 
standing and exhibition of truth. It is not without significance that 
the shield of our oldest college consists of a wide, open book with 
“Veritas ” written across its pages. 

Every age makes its own books, as every bird makes its own nest 
each season. Every age takes the books of the past ages and makes 
them over for its own use: every age sings its own poetry, tells its own 
stories, writes its own history. Dryden sings not for the critical, inter- 
rogative, doubting nineteenth century, but for the light-hearted, pleas- 
ure-loving, gay, sparkling Restoration. Tennyson sings not for the 
courtiers of Charles II, but for the large-hearted, large-brained, sober- 
minded men of the sixty years of the great Queen’s great reign. Field- 
ing does not write for our age, nor Hawthorne for the age of Fielding. 
Hume's History belongs to the eighteenth century; summing up two 
mighty tendencies toward individualism and naturalism. Macaulay's 
volumes belong to the middle of the nineteenth century, when the 
great Whig movement had greatest power and was in fullest sway. 
Green’s vigorous and compact volumes belong to the last quarter of the 
century, when not movement, but life, is the chief concern of man. But 
each of these—poet, story-teller, or historian—uses all the past, bringing 
into his own work whatever treasures he can gather out of the store- 
house of the limitless yesterday. 

When one asks the question, What have American scholars done in 
these sixty years through the recreating for this generation of the ma- 
terials of the past? the answer is not a ground for boastfulness. In 
the single field of classical philology, Germany has gone as far beyond 
us as we have gone beyond our forefathers. The cloistered nooks of 
Oxford and Cambridge have also given us results in which the world 
rejoices. As we in America call over the list of those who have culti- 
vated the field of classical study, we name Gildersleeve, Goodwin, Sey- 
mour, Hale, Allen, Wright, Warren, and White; but each of them 
would say, that not a few German scholars have gone beyond any one 
of their own number. . 

The last of the three great forces which the great Phi Beta Kappa 
orator names as influencing the scholar is action. Action with the 
scholar is subordinate; but it is essential. Without it he is not yeta 
man, without it thoughts can never ripen into truth. He who puts 
forth his total strength in fit action has the richest return of wisdom. 
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If it were only for a vocabulary the scholar should be covetous of ac- 
tion. Life is our dictionary. Life lies behind us as the quarry whence 
we get tiles and copestones for the masonry of to-day. The final value 
of action, like that of books, and better than books, is that it is a re- 
source. Such are some of the words by which Emerson suggests the 
value of action in forming the scholar. 

The importance of action to the scholar has, since these words were 
spoken, received illustration more forcible than could have seemed pos- 
sible in 1837. It is significant that the largest university in the world, 
the University of Berlin, was founded when Germany iay in humilia- 
tion at the feet of the ruthless Napoleon. It is also significant that the 
first rector of this same university, the great Fichte, wrote his deathless 
work on the destiny of man when Germany seemed to have no destiny, 
except to be bound to the chariot of a Corsican adventurer. It is also 
still more significant that the most important act passed for the higher 
education in America, after the Ordinance of 1787, was the Morrill Act 
of 1862, giving millions of acres of land for the endowment of the 
higher education in certain States of the Union, passed at a time 
when there was doubt whether there was to be any Union. Full 
of meaning is it that we call a battle an action, as if a battle were 
the fullest, most vital form of action. The poem which I presume 
most would agree is the greatest poem written in this Western Hemi- 
sphere was written and read to commemorate the college boys who 
fell in the greatest of all civil wars :— 


‘* Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content at last, for guerdon of their toil, 
With the cast mantle she hath left behind her. 
Many in sad faith sought for her, 
Many with crossed hands sighed for her ; 
But these, our brothers, fought for her, 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 
So loved her that they died for her, 
Tasting the raptured fleetness 
Of her divine completeness . . .”! 


The man who heard someone calling, “Sumter is fired on, Fort Sum- 
ter is fired on,” and replied, ‘“‘ What do I care, I must finish my Greek 
lesson,” was neither scholar nor patriot, neither Greek nor American. 
He lacked the element of humanity, he lacked the supreme factor of 


‘James RussELL LOWELL’s “Ode recited at the Harvard Commemoration, 
July 21, 1865.” 
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life, he lacked the capacity to do,—element, factor, capacity which be- 
long to scholarship. 

The great war did much for the American people. It is possible 
that the lapse of time may prove that the freedom of the negro is not 
the greatest of all the great war’s sociological benefits. Rather do we 
not already see and feel that the supreme contest was a clarifying of 
the intellect, a quickening of the conscience, an arousing of the will, a 
stirring of the heart, whence have come the splendid material advance 
and the noble intellectual movement of the last generation of this won- 
derful century? Emerson was right, not only for sixty years, but 
for sixty times sixty years, when he said that action helps to make the 
scholar. . 

It is worthy of note that Emerson does not refer to another influ- 
ence that moves the scholar; though to this force he does refer in an 
address given at Dartmouth College the following year. It needs only 
to be mentioned to be recognized as the greatest power in the life of the 
scholar as it is in the life of all men,—the power of personality. Per- 
sonality, to which nature is cold matter; personality, to which the book 
is only a weakened copy; personality, of which action is simply an 
application,—personality is undoubtedly the greatest power in the 
scholar’s life. Take down the names of great men, of scholars, of 
men great in any department, and read them over one by one, and 
you will find that personality is the power greater in the constituting 
of these great men than nature, than books, than action. It was one 
college teacher who trained Emerson, Lowell, C. F. Adams, Hedge, 
A. P. Peabody, Felton, Hillard, Winthrop, Holmes, Sumner, Motley, 
Phillips, Bowen, Lovering, Torrey, Dana, Thoreau, Hale, Thomas 
Hill, Child, Fitzedward Hall, Lane, Higginson, and Norton. It was 
not method only, although method had its value; it was not 
atmosphere, although atmosphere had its value; it was not nature 
alone, although nature had its worth; but it was the character, per- 
sonality, life of Edward Tyrrel Channing which helped to make 
American literature. 

I sometimes think, that in our quest for a man to sit in our chairs 
of instruction and to convey knowledge, we are prone to think more of 
the chair of instruction than of the man who sits in it and who gives 
the instruction. We inquire with care into the academic biography of 
the academic candidate; but do we inquire with sufficient care into the 
vital, formative, ethical, manly, and man-making power of the soul 
which teaches and inspires? The college was made to make men,— 
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to make men through scholarship and personal association. Let us 
therefore have scholars; but let us also have each scholar a man; let 
us have both a man who is a scholar and a scholar who is a man; let 
us have a scholar who was a man before he became a scholar and who 
is a man after he becomes a scholar. 

Emerson does not forget to tell us what is the duty of the scholar. 
The great thinker is ethical. This duty, like the formative power, is 
threefold. This duty is also a unit. The one word describing this 
duty and these duties is “trust.” This trust has three applications: to 
the man himself, to universal man, and to the American man. The 
duties therefore are: self-trust, trust in humanity, and trust in Ameri- 
can humanity. 

Sixty years have brought no change in the duty of self-trust on the 
part of the American scholar. The duty is not less obligatory than it 
was in 1837; nor have the forces that tend to weaken the scholar’s 
trust in himself at all weakened. The increasing splendor of material 
treasure, the shining mark of material aims, the larger affluence of 
wealth, the heightened pride of place, have rather made the duty of 
self-trust the more imperative as they have made it the more difficult 
to obey. Not the idols of the markets nor the idols of the forum are 
to tear the American scholar from his supreme belief in the power of 
thought or in the dominance of culture. His voice may be still and 
small; but it will be heard when the storms and whirlwinds of public 
passion have ceased. He is to have the confidence of Garrison, crying : 
“T will be as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice; I will 
not equivocate; I will not excuse; I will not retreat a single inch; 
and [ will be heard.” Not in a boastfulness which betokens weakness, 
nor in violence which may indicate unsoundness, but in sheer simple, 
quiet self-trust; knowing he is right, and then proceeding forthwith the 
right to do, is the scholar to live his life and to do his work in the “ great 
Task-master’s eye.” The scholar is to have the self-trust of Milton, but 
he is to have more than Milton’s gentleness; he is to have the self-trust 
of Cardinal Newman, but he is to have more than Newman's spirit of 
investigation ; he is to have the self-trust of Carlyle, but he is to have 
it free from egoistic rules and impositions. He is to hold himself to 
his principles, assured that the greatness of thought and of feeling, of 
scholarship and of knowledge, is like unto the mountains, to which he 
can ever lift up his eyes and be at peace. 

The scholar is also to trust men. He is to be a democrat. Not to 
trust men is intellectual and ethical suicide. Not to trust men is to 
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burn down the house in which the scholar lives. The scholar is to 
look on humanity as his child, as his brother. Mistaken in intellectual 
vision, false in premises of reasoning, wrong in method, preferring the 
ugly to the graceful, the cheap to the worthy, the ephemeral to the 
eternal, man may be; but the scholar is to know that such errors, 
sins, or crimes are not the errors, sins, and crimes of an alien, but of 
one who is of the same blood as himself. He is, therefore, to seek to 
correct the offender's vision, to refine his tastes, to turn his will toward 
righteousness, to expel his preference of sin and to quicken his life. 
Man is at times and in spots selfish; but trust him. Man is at times 
and in spots evil; but trust him. Man is at times and in spots fallen ; 
but trust him. His fall is the fall of an angel; his evil is the evil of a 
saint; his foolishness—if foolishness it be—is the foolishness of delirium, 
which, passing away, leaves the man in his right mind. Let the scholar 
trust humanity ! 

The American scholar is also bound by the special obligation of 
trusting his own brother of the same name as hisown. The American 
man has done much for the American scholar. No more impressive 
evidence can be found of the value of the service that the American 
man has rendered the American scholar than is Offered in the scores of 
colleges founded in the new commonwealths. From the college on 
the bank of the Kennebec to the college at the Golden Gate, colleges 
present proof that to the good-will of the American citizen do they 
owe their being. At times one is inclined to indulge himself in a mood 
of complaint; for the entire value of all our colleges, including build- 
ings and endowment,—the result of more than two and one-half centu- 
ries of gathering,—is hardly in excess of certain private fortunes. Yet, 
at a time like the present, let us rather sing our song of gratitude to the 
benefactor of the American college than mournfully chant our Greek 
chorus of complaint over human selfishness. Surely the American 
man has done more for the American scholar than the men of other 
races have done for their agencies of the higher learning. The English- 
man desires to found or to perpetuate a family: he seldom gives to 
those indigent and ivy-covered creations of elegant leisure on the banks 
of the Cam and of the Isis. The German looks to the government to 
endow Strasburg and Berlin. The American democrat desires to equip 
his college out of his own private chest. Millions and tens of millions 
of dollars are pouring into the treasuries of our colleges from private 
and personal beneficence. More is now given in a single year to Am- 
erican colleges than had been given to all American colleges in the 
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two hundred years between the founding of Harvard and the day of 
Emerson’s address. Such a record the world has never made. Trust 
the American man to endow American scholarship ! 

Sixty years ago Emerson said, ‘ We have listened too long to the 
courtly muses of Europe.” The remark was at once true and false 
when it was made: the remark is now at once truer and falser than 
when it was made. In 1837 Everett and Bancroft and Ticknor and 
Longfellow had listened to the courtly muses; but they had not 
listened too long. Men, too, born abroad, whose work was to be in 
no small degree in America, as Francis Lieber, Louis Agassiz, Guyot, 
Charles Beck and Charles Theodore Follen, had also listened to the 
courtly muses ; but they had not listened too long. Within the years 
soon to follow 1837, Lane and Child and Goodwin of Harvard and 
Gildersleeve, together with Gould, the astronomer, and Whitney, were 
to listen to the same courtly muses; but they were not to listen too 
long. In the last forty years hundreds upon hundreds of Americans 
have listened to the same strains; but no one of us dares to say that 
the period of listening was too long. For the truth is, that scholarship 
cannot be made too rich, nor the training in and for scholarly pursuits 
too noble. It is moreover a fact, that scholarship knows no territorial 
boundaries: learning is not provincial. We cannot send too many 
young men to Europe, provided Europe can make them better scholars 
than we ourselves can make them. 

We are obliged to confess that the great scholars of the world are 
the scholars of Europe. When one calls over the names of great 
scholars of the last sixty years one does not find many American 
names. Take the great chemists of the last sixty years and whom 
will you name? Liebig, Dumas, Laurent and Gerhardt, Wurtz, Wil- 
liamson, Hofman, Kekule, Pasteur, Bunsen, Mendeleef, Stas, and Ost- 
wald. So also when one asks for the names of the great biologists of 
the last sixty years one names: von Baer, Max Schultze, Agassiz, 
Darwin, Huxley, de Bary, Dorhn,—of which only one is American, 
and he by adoption. 

It is in physics that the last sixty years manifest as noble a service 
as in any realm of scholarship. Joseph Henry greatly resembles Fara- 
day both in the methods and in the quality of his work. Henry’s dis- 
coveries in electro-magnetism were valuable additions to those of 
Faraday. To him is also due much of the honor connected with the 
development of the telegraph. American science owes to him also a 
large debt for his executive work in the establishment of the Smith- 
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sonian Institution. The present Director of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Prof. A. P. Langley, is probably the first living authority on 
radiant heat, and especially the heat of the sun. The most brilliant of 
American physicists is Prof. Rowland ; and his career since his under- 
graduate days, when he discovered a new method of magnetic measure- 
ment, has been one of increasing worth. But while no one of these 
three men would claim to be so great an experimenter as Michael 
Faraday, nor so great a genius as James Clerk Maxwell, nor so 
eminent as Lord Kelvin, nor so conspicuous in several scientific 
fields as von Helmholtz, yet they deserve to rank with the great 
physicists of the middle period of the century. 

In a list of the great philosophers of the last sixty years Schopen- 
hauer, Lotze, and Spencer should be included ; not a few would add 
Comte; and a few, Hamilton. American books on philosophy are 
usually well written; but in general they lack depth and comprehen- 
siveness. The great men in logic of this period are either Englishmen 
or Germans ; although one should perhaps mention the work of Charles 
Peirce. When one thinks of the great ethical scholars of our time, the 
names that first occur to one are those of Englishmen,—Spencer, Green, 
Sidgwick, Stephen, and Martineau. In psychology, however, while 
one thinks of Wundt, Kiilpe, Maudsley, Galton, Ward, Carpenter, 
Ribot, and many French specialists, yet one does not forget James, 
Ladd, Hall, and several other Americans. 

Let us not be ashamed if we have not the scholarship of Berlin and 
Bonn, of Leipsic and Munich. Let us not be ashamed if we have not 
the rich culture of Oxford and Cambridge: let us frankly confess that 
we have not. Let us confess to ourselves that the Germans far excel 
us in scholarship. Frank confession of this sort is a prerequisite to 
making ourselves great scholars. 

For, above all else, America has the future. If we have in two 
hundred and fifty years, or in sixty, made few great scholars, we may 
believe that in the new century we may make many great scholars. 
The spirit of scholarship is moving on the vast and yeasty deep of 
knowledge and reflection. Great results we may be able to achieve 
in brief time. 

One of the most significant features of the Greek civilization is the 
swiftness of its rise. A period hardly longer than lies between the en- 
trance of the “ Mayflower” into Plymouth Bay and the landing of the 
Atlantic Cable on its shore divides the morning of Greek civilization 
from its noon. Ina period hardly longer than has been the life of our 
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oldest college, AXschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles sang their great 
anthems of human destiny, Plato thought, Aristotle reasoned, Prax- 
iteles and Phidias made the rock beautiful and vocal. In that brief 
time came into Greece, and through Greece into humanity, a beauty and 
a strength which are at once the glory and the despair of men. In the 
coming century let us hope that American civilization may rise with a 
swiftness akin to that which Greek life found after the Persian wars; 
let us trust that American civilization may rise with a beauty like that 
which flowered forth into Greek architecture and sculpture ; lgt us be 
able to believe that it may rise with a might and majesty worthy too of 
the Western conqueror of the Greek; but let us pray that American 
civilization may rise with a permanence of beauty, of might, and of 
majesty which neither Greek nor Roman life knew. 


CHARLES F. THWING. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL —IL 


In the preceding article, the evolution of the educational ideal was 
discussed from a historical standpoint. In this paper, I shall direct 
attention to the present and future aspects of the subject. 

_Upon the whole, it may be said that education is at present still 
under the influence of the civic-humanistic ideal. Nevertheless, 
there are tendencies discernible which foreshadow the end of its 
dominion. There are evidences of an internal disturbance such as that 
which preceded the Reformation and the French Revolution. The be- 
lief in the old ideals is shaken: new conceptions of the dignity and 
culture of man are beginning to gain ground. 

In the present century two tendencies become conspicuous: ten- 
dencies which may be classified as the popular and the realistic. 

The popular tendency is distinguished by two prominent character- 
istics—the national and the democratic: education is to emanate from 
the national life itself; and all classes of the people are to enjoy the 
benefits of the intellectual life of the whole nation. 

(1) The national characteristic is found in all countries of Europe: 
everywhere the tendency to the nationalization of education is mani- 
fest. This circumstance is undoubtedly due, in a very high degree, 
to the nationalization of the state itself. The most remarkable char- 
acteristic of the political life of the nineteenth century is undoubt- 
edly the formation of great national states. The example afforded by 
the political unification of the states of Germany and Italy has aroused 
the national instincts of other nations, and influenced the policy of 
their political leaders. The political dynasties of the eighteenth century, 
with their marked indifference to the nationality of the subject, have 
been supplanted by the modern states, which so jealously guard the 
national idea. 

This change in the political life has influenced education in two 
directions. The idea of instilling national views and national culture 
into the minds of the pupils everywhere pervades the common schools. 
For this reason, instruction in history and the mother-tongue are 
considered of vital importance. A hundred years ago the religious 
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element was predominant in Germany: to-day the national element is 
considered of equal importance. But the common schools have a still 


greater task to perform ; namely, the assimilation of the foreign el- 
ements residing within the country, 





an idea which was unknown at 
the beginning of the century. The little state of Denmark took the 
initiative in this respect, in endeavoring, through the schools, to make 
Danish territory of the Duchy of Schleswig. Although unsuccessful, 
the example of Denmark has been followed upon a very extensive 
scale. At present Germany is endeavoring to Teutonize its Poles, 
Danes, and Frenchmen by means of the school; Hungary and Russia 
are endeavoring to Magyarize and Russify their Germans, Poles, and 
Roumanians. It cannot be said that these efforts have so far been 
successful ; indeed, it must be admitted that they have been baneful to 
education and culture where, as in the Kast, they have aimed at the ex- 
termination of the superior races. I fear they have been so every- 
where. 

It is undeniable that a broad and truly humane culture is best 
propagated upon native soil, where the mother-tongue is spoken. At 
present much time is spent in attempts to impart a slight knowledge of 
the foreign tongue to unwilling pupils, who rapidly forget it. Were 
it not better to rely upon the persuasive power of self-interest and 
a superior culture? Furthermore, may it not be said that the contrast 
of nationalities in one and the same state is frequently advantageous 
as a means of mutual improvement? Such is the case in Switzerland 
and the United States; while Alsace was a serious loss to France, not 
merely in a political, but also in an intellectual sense, owing to the 
benefits which the foreign nationality contributed to the French life. 

Nationalization also exerts its influence in the gymnasium. In 
every country of Europe, national education is gradually forcing clas- 
sical education into the background. Here also we have a proof of the 
growing sentiment in favor of national worth and dignity. The mod- 
ern races no longer permit their own nationality to be subordinated to 
that of classical antiquity. Men of learning, more particularly those 
who act as teachers and leaders of the people, are expected to be closely 
identified with the nation itself. 

For a long period this was not the case. During many centuries 
the exclusiveness of scholarly culture was a matter df pride. The 
humanistic poet of the sixteenth century regarded his native language— 
the language of the peasant—with contempt. The foreign language 


gave him a sense of exclusiveness and dignity. Even in the schools 
43 
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he instilled into the minds of his pupils, with the elements of Latin, 
a contempt of the common people and their language. The rod was 
the punishment for speaking in the mother-tongue. In the same 
manner was the Courtly-French culture anti-national and unpopular, 
The foreign tongue gave to “ polite society” a sense of superiority, as 


it occasionally does to-day. The civic-humanistic education became 
incensed at the foreign bearing of “ polite society”; it desired to be 
national and independent of French influence. This is not an unim- 
portant moment in the new humanistic movement. The influence of 
the antique is placed against that of the French. To learn from the 
Greeks, the schoolmasters of the whole world, is not so humiliating to 
the national consciousness as to recognize the superiority of a neigh- 
boring nation. 

In other respects, however, the humanistic gymnasium has not 
tended to diminish the distance between the exclusiveness of the 
scholar and the national life. The old Latin schools taught Latin as 
the language of the scholar, a rather superficial possession: the new 
gymnasium advocates classical education as a means of bringing about 
a transformation of the inner life,—a human Renaissance by means 
of Greek culture. Consequently, those who are not Greeks are but 
partially human. This estrangement of the scholar from the people was 
again a source of pride and exclusiveness. Many felt that a person un- 
familiar with Latin and Greek was not an equal and was scarcely worthy 
of serious consideration. Since about the middle of the present cen- 
tury, a reaction against this scholarly exclusiveness has made itself 
felt. We find a proof of this in the wave of indignation against com- 
pulsory Latin which swept over the country in 1848. This reaction 
has become much stronger within the past generation. The victory 
which the reactionary movement achieved in neighboring countries is 
now also assured in Germany. The curriculum for 1892 shows a de- 
parture from the old method. Instruction in the dead languages has 
been greatly abridged ; writing in Latin has been entirely abandoned ; 
even the elementary instruction in this language is not begun until the 
pupil has attained a more mature age (about the twelfth year). On the 
other hand, instruction in German is strongly emphasized ; indeed, the 
student whose knowledge of this language is unsatisfactory is not en- 
titled to his degree. Furthermore, pupils of schools in which Latin is 
not taught (the so-called Oberrealschulen) are now permitted to enter the 
university. Thus we see that the rule of classicism is broken. 

I shall devote merely a few words to the similar movement which 
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is now noticeable in the fields of art and literature. Its most striking 
feature is a departure from the classicist idealism, which, together with 
the new humanistic movement, established its rule at the beginning of 
the century. Everywhere we notice the endeavor to pursue independ- 
ent paths. Realism in literature is a strong protest against conven- 
tional classicism. The same is true of the new symbolism, whose 
dramas emphasize an idea, whose fairy-tales involve a philosophical 
truth, etc. The tendency of our time, like that of the seventh decade 
of the eighteenth century, is to create new forms and to give expres- 
sion to new ideas. Architecture employs all styles, ancient and mod- 
ern, in order to give an appropriate architectural expression to the 
sentiment of the times. In painting, the elements of light and color 
are considered of greater importance than drawing. Even in sculpture, 
color has been introduced ; a proceeding which fifty years ago would 
have been considered sacrilege. The discovery has since been made, 
however, that, as regards tinted statuary, the Greeks themselves must 
have been barbarians. 
























(2) I have mentioned the democratic tendency as a second feature 
of the popular movement. I use the term “democratic” to designate 
the tendency to allow every individual to take an active interest in the 
national life. This is a very conspicuous characteristic of the educa- 
tional ideal of the nineteenth century. The pressure exerted by the 
lower classes has been met half-way, and has resulted in enormously 
augmenting their power. 

This improvement in the condition of the masses has been brought 
about by the reorganization of the common school. The enlightening 
ideas of Pestalozzi have served to change the reading, writing, and 
memory schools into a popular educational institution. The Teachers’ 
Seminaries (Normal Schools), a large number of which were founded 
toward the close of the last century, are to the masses what the univer- 
sities are to the upper classes: they equip their teachers with a fund of 
scientific culture and pedagogical training. In this way, the common 
schools, besides giving instruction in the three R’s, are enabled to sup- 
ply their pupils with a general knowledge of history and physics, which 
may serye as a basis for future development. Germany was the first 
country to entrust the general education of the people to the care of 
the state. The great victories of Prussia proved conclusively that the 
augmentation of national power was due largely to her broad system 
of education. The well-known saying, that the victory of Sadowa was 
won by the Prussian schoolmaster, though somewhat one-sided, is par- 
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tially true. Itis an undeniable fact that the superiority of the German 
army was due principally to the general culture of all its members; for 
even the subaltern officers were graduates from the common schools. 
In like manner, the extraordinary economical advance of Germany 
during the past generation, which now begins to exert its influence 
upon the neighboring countries, may be traced to her universal system of 
education. At the same time the development of city life—a necessary 
consequence of the greatly improved economical conditions—has facili- 
tated attendance at the schools and promoted the desire for improved 
educational methods. 

This entire movement resulted in giving the masses a far greater 
interest, both political and intellectual, in public life. There can be 
no doubt that the masses which, toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, were still characterized by dull passivity, have now awakened 
to a lively interest in public affairs.) They read and think: they have 
not merely an extensive daily press, but a complete scientific literature 
as well. Works on social and natural science, philosophy, and his- 
tory, which are written for the masses and reflect their views, are 
bought and read to an extraordinary extent: even in the remotest 
workshop these books may be found. Whatever the intrinsic value 
of these writings may be, the very fact of their existence is a proof of 
the greatly increased intellectual activity of the masses. 

There can be no doubt of the mutual relation between the political 
and the intellectual improvement of the masses. Equipped with the 
privilege of universal suffrage, which, perhaps, was not originally given 
to them for this purpose, the masses are already beginning to exercise 
a considerable influence upon public life; an influence, however, which is 
not at all commensurate with their aspirations. Whether they are quali- 
fied as yet to exercise the right of suffrage, which they acquired rather 
suddenly, is somewhat doubtful. Above all, they still lack a proper 
appreciation of the solidarity of national interests. For the time be- 
ing, class differences have forced the sentiment of national unity into 
the background. I refer here more particularly to the socialistic agi- 
tation. It may be assumed, however, that a stronger pressure from 
without would rapidly sweep all the international oratory (or demagog- 
ism) out of Germany, and establish a spirit of unity among the people. 
The self-preservation of the nation, the security of its vital interests, and 
the maintenance of its political power are the first conditions necessary 
to the prosperity of the lower classes. A decline of political power, 
which would soon be followed by an economical deterioration, would 
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at once recoil upon the laboring population. On the other hand, it 
would be well to realize more clearly than is often the case that the 
prosperity of the masses is the indispensable condition of national great- 
ness. The commercial and military serviceability of the people natur- 
ally proceeds from their material, moral, and intellectual welfare; while 
oppression of the masses would be synonymous with a deterioration 
and decline of the entire nation. To substantiate this, it is necessary 
to consider only the probable effect of oppression upon the education 
of the growing generation : an impoverished and downtrodden proleta- 
riat cannot produce offspring physically and morally healthy. When- 
ever the social question is discussed this should not be forgotten. 
Indeed, the question may be briefly formulated as follows: Amid the 
altered conditions of life and production, how can we make it possible 
for the masses to rear a strong and useful progeny ? 

Upon the whole it may be said that the impulse from below has 
been answered from above, and that the upper classes have lent a will- 
ing hand. At the beginning of the century the leading circles, more 
particularly those of Germany, manifested a desire to disseminate cul- 
ture among the people. I would especially recall to mind the spon- 
taneous and passionate interest with which reformatory measures— 
those of Pestalozzi, for example—were everywhere received. Crowned 
heads, statesmen, and scholars all displayed extraordinary zeal in en- 
couraging and stimulating the movement. It was this spirit which 
gave birth to the common schools of Germany. Later on, a certain 
conservatism set in. The old nobility occasionally manifested a dispo- 
sition to adopt the maxim which von Rochow, a pedagogical reformer 
of the eighteenth century, who was himself a Brandenberg nobleman, 
professes to have frequently heard expressed by men of his class: 
“The peasant must remain in ignorance; otherwise he cannot be held 
insubjection.” In recent years similar opinions have occasionally been 
uttered by the parvenue bourgeoisie in reference to the culture of the 
industrial classes. However, this narrow-minded policy has not suc- 
ceeded in checking the efforts of the statesmen and intellectual leaders 
to raise the standard of culture among the lower classes. Schools 
and societies for the advancement of higher culture are also working in 
the same direction. Even the churches have everywhere begun to par- 
ticipate in the movement by means of societies, lectures, the press, etc. 

Noteworthy also are the efforts recently made by the universities to 
come into touch with the educational needs of the people. In the Scan- 
dinavian countries the so-called “ Peasants’ High Schools ” have been 
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established since about the middle of the present century, to propa- 
gate culture among the middle and lower strata of the peasantry ; and 
the results attained have been very favorable. In countries where 
the English language is spoken, the universities (since 1870) have 
endeavored to make education accessible to those who desire self-im- 
provement, but are prevented by reason of their daily vocations from 
taking a regular scientific course. In Germany also the universities are 
about to follow this example; and I do not believe that the bugaboo 
of “superficial education,” which is occasionally raised in the news- 
papers by the representatives of “thoroughness,” will intimidate them 
from carrying out their design. As matters stand, I consider it of far 
greater importance to bring about a mutual understanding between the 
educated and the uneducated classes than to protect the latter from the 
effects of a superficial education. Wherever the desire for knowledge 
exists, it is sure to seek sources of information; and the universities 
may certainly entertain the hope of supplying sources fully as good 
as those which are supplied to the masses from other quarters. To- 
gether with the lectures of which I have spoken, the public libraries 
may be mentioned. As regards the latter, however, the English-speak- 
ing nations, for several decades, have made a considerable advance. 

I have mentioned the realistic tendency as the second general 
feature of the educational movement of our century. It is obvious 
that this tendency also stands in close relation to the general current of 
the times. In discussing this feature, I shall first dwell upon realism 
in politics, and then direct attention to the same phenomenon in the 
sciences. 

Politics, toward the close of the last century, had an ideal tendency. 
The French Revolution, in its origin, was a purely idealistic move- 
ment: philosophical ideas, ideas of natural rights, were to be verified, 
and then communicated to all mankind for their salvation. To a still 
greater degree did the German race live in the realm of ideas; dreams 
of a universal republic, a human Arcadia, an everlasting reign of peace 
occupied the minds of its sages and poets. Napoleon I was the first 
great practical statesman who awakened the German nation—rudely 
enough, it is true—out of the realm of dreams. Not by word, but by 
deed, he inculcated the lesson, that a people, in order to preserve their 
independence, must unite for their defence. He pointed out to the 
German people the necessity and the signification of the state, the 
symbol of which is power. That the German nation well understood 
the lesson, was demonstrated by the uprising of 1818. The enthusiastic 
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youth of that period suffered in the cause of German power and unity. 
They recognized the necessity of these ideals, although their realiza- 
tion was far distant; until at last Bismarck, the second great practical 
statesman of the century, appeared, and, with the weapons of practical 
politics, blood and iron, reared the structure of the Empire. 

The spirit of mind engendered by these events exercises its sway 
over many circles. The desire for power is the maxim of the time. 
Political questions, whether of a foreign or domestic nature, are ques- 
tions of power, not of doctrine. Some go still further and declare that 
every question relating to public affairs is to be regarded from this 
point of view: that of our social life, the labor question, for example, 
is “ one of power, which some day will be fought out upon our streets.” 
Even questions relating to the church are now treated in this sense ; 
as, for example, in Rome, where practical statecraft has ever had its seat 
from the days of Romulus to those of Leo XIIL Even the politically 
constituted Protestant churches, with their parties, electoral primaries, 
terrorism, ete., are to-day dominated by the same idea. 

The scientific movement of the nineteenth century, in many respects, 
runs parallel to that just mentioned. The words of Bacon, “ Knowl- 
edge is power,” were never so highly valued as at the present day. 
At the beginning of the century, the aim of science was to afford an 
insight into the mystery of the world and of life. Faust’s magical en- 
deavors and the speculative philosophy indicate the goal. Physical 
science rules to-day; and her aim is not contemplation of the world, but 
the mastery of the physical forces. The interests which these tenden- 
cies denote are embodied in medicine and technical science. 

All this affects education and the spirit of the youthful generation. 
The changes in the general constitution of our educational system since 
the end of the eighteenth century may be briefly summed up as follows: 
(1) Beside the old humanistic school-system, a realistic one has sprung 
up: polytechnical institutes and industrial schools of every description 
have found room beside the Latin schools. (2) Despite strenuous op- 
position, a realistic course has gained admission into the old schools, 
and now occupies a place beside the old linguistic and humanistic 
course; as, for example, in the gymnasium, where mathematics and 
physics have advanced at the expense of the classics. In the common 
schools, also, religious instruction has been compelled to yield more 
and more room to scientific subjects. 

Doubtless the spirit of our youth is in accordance with the generai 
movement: it is centred in action and power. What has become 
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of the esthetic, sentimental spirit with which the youth of one hun- 
dred years ago read the works of Homer or the dramas of Goethe 
and Schiller, which had just then appeared? Where is the passion- 
ate enthusiasm and wonder with which the audiences of that time 
received the revelations of Fichte and Schelling? The young peo- 
ple of our day take an interest in North-Pole expeditions, travels in 
Africa, bicycles, aquatic sports, and the like. To obtain recognition 
in the outer world, is the enthusiastic endeavor of the younger genera- 
tion: strength, bravery, and dominion are its ideals) And our schools 
promote this aim. Gymnastic exercises, which everywhere constitute 
an important element of education, direct the attention to bodily health 
and vigor and to the art of self-defence. Here, also, the desire for power 
is stimulated; while games and sports, which always require bodily 
strength, are greatly encouraged. Indeed, the sports of our pupils 
occasionally transcend the proper limit, and threaten to interfere with 
their intellectual interests. I wish also to refer here briefly to the 
movement which has been set on foot to develop the manual dexterity 
of our pupils. This movement, emanating from the North, has rapidly 
found friends and patrons in other countries. 

At this point, as at many others, the popular and the realistic ten- 
dencies are in touch. Naturally the great masses rarely come in contact 
with a spiritual culture of mind; therefore, all bodily exercises, all 
physical efforts at work or play lessen the disparity between the upper 
and the lower ranks of society, establish a better understanding between 
them, and frequently lead to common activity. I should consider it 
fortunate if the course devoted to manual training should reéstablish 
the ancient prestige of hand-work, and eventually gain for it a higher 
appreciation among the upper classes. On the other hand, it would be 
a valuable acquisition to the national life if the gymnastic exercises 
and sports of our youth could once more be enjoyed in common by the 
people at large. In this way our laboring classes, who, even at work, 
are rarely brought into close relation, would once more become enabled 
to congregate for the purpose of mutual enjoyment on workdays as 
well as on holidays. 

In conclusion, I shall touch upon a third tendeney which has lately 
become somewhat conspicuous. It may be termed the individualistic 
tendency. 

This tendency differs in some respects from those already mentioned. 
The popular and the realistic tendencies may be regarded as the pre- 
dominant influences of the period: the individualistic movement is a 
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reaction against a partial result of these influences; viz., the extension 
and increase of state control in the regulation of the life of the individ- 
ual. This latter tendency is particularly evident in our educational 
system. The school system is, in an ever greater degree, becoming 
subject to state management. State inspection and control of the 
schools are really a development of the nineteenth century. Prior 
to that, education was entrusted to the family, the church, or the city. 
The effect of the present system has been to define education more 
clearly and strictly to systematize it. The examinations have become 
more and more exacting and stringent as regards details. If we com- 
pare, for example, the present plan of instruction for the Prussian high 
schools with the plans previously drawn, we shall find that the curric- 
ulum is remarkably explicit, even as regards the selection of the 
authors to be read in each class. 

The regulation of the studies, however, is not confined to ex- 
ternals. The teacher must not merely follow a precise method, but-he 
is also required to direct the views and sentiments of his pupils. In- 
struction in religion, history, and German is imparted with the ulterior 
aim of giving a definite direction to thought and sentiment. Accord- 
ing to the Prussian curriculum of 1892, instruction in history must 
give the pupil an idea of the serious consequences which follow sud- 
den and violent changes in the social order. The counterpart to this is 
found in France—for example, in the “ Instruction Civique,” by Paul 
Bert, a former Minister of Instruction. In this work the French Revo- 
lution is styled “ the sunrise of humanity on earth, the first great and 
glorious revolution in the destiny of mankind, which has emancipated 
the masses and raised them from poverty to affluence”; while mon- 
archy and priesthood are characterized as the hereditary foes of the 
people. The tendency of both these methods is virtually the same; 
namely, to instil certain opinions and sentiments into the youthful 
mind. 

This is certainly not a new tendency. It is but natural that the 
older generation should endeavor to inculcate its own view of right. 
The influence of the state, however, in this regard is new. Formerly 
the home and the church were powerful agents in moulding the views 
of the growing generation. To-day the bureaucracy exercises the 
selectus opinionum, and dictates those ideas and sentiments which have 
met with its sanction and approval. It is from this point of view that 
we must study the so-called individualistic tendency: it is the reac- 
tion against the correctness enforced by the state, 
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This tendency is a well-defined characteristic of recent literature, 
Everywhere we hear the indignant protest against “conventional cor- 
rectness ” and the fetters which it imposes on personal life and thought. 
In Germany, Paul de Lagarde and Friedrich Nietzsche have been the 
most pronounced opponents of this “conventional correctness.” La- 
garde’s “ Deutsche Schriften” are one continuous protest against the 
slavery which church, state, school, and general education alike impose 
on the individual; and Nietzsche, also, is a standing contradiction to all 
that “ obtains,” to all that is generally recognized as “ correct.” From 
the “Untimely Observations” to the “Dusk of the Idols,” he un 
ceasingly inveighs against the faint-hearted herds of educated fogeys, 
who, in consequence of their long-continued and very correct schooling, 
have lost all the strength and moral courage requisite to personal inde- 
pendence,—who dare not express or even entertain an idea which is 
not sanctioned by the authorities, the schools, or the newspapers. In 
contradistinction to this altogether too numerous class, he places the 
individual, who, strong and courageous within himself, attacks the cita- 
del of “correctness,” and remodels the traditional standards of value and 
morals; in short, the absolute revolutionist. In all this we recognize 
that spirit of contradiction which is opposed to all that is generally 
accepted as “ correct.” 

Nietzsche is perhaps the strongest exponent of this literary-philo- 
sophical-anarchistic spirit,—a spirit which is not confined to Germany, 
but pervades all the countries of Europe. Everywhere we find the 
spirit of revolt against the old truths and ideals. Tolstoi—the Russian 
Rousseau of the nineteenth century—preaches a kind of sentimental 
anarchism. The state, with its compulsory service, its wars, and its 
official bodies, with their laws and regulations ; the church, with a con- 
ventional belief which has nothing in common with the Gospel; the 
sciences, which have long since lost all faith in themselves ; a society 
which torments itself and imagines itself to be happy,—all these con- 
ditions oppress the individual and debar him from recognizing natural 
truths. From the North comes Ibsen preaching the same word. He 
declares that the individual is strongest alone, and that the world is 
full of conventional falsehoods from which the veil should be torn. 
Kjelland, the Dane, sings the same tune. Confined from infancy within 
a network of narrowing ideas, man becomes tame, small, and distorted. 
To begin with, Latin grammar and composition at once deprive him 
of the power of natural speech, the Catechism deprives him of the 
courage to think independently ; so that, by the time his confirmation 
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comes, his tongue unhesitatingly utters what his heart does not under- 
stand. Finally, the state examination approaches, and he passes the nar- 
row portals of “ perfect correctness,” to become an official of the state. 
And now, as a member of polite society, he thinks and says nothing 
but what is deemed proper and respectable. Whoever wishes to be a 
unit, and to indulge in the luxury of expressing independent ideas, is at 
once excommunicated : society ostracizes him and expunges his utter- 
ances. Thus the principle of the “survival of the fittest”’ is gradually 
altered into the survival of the weakest and the most “ correct.” 

These are the men who have caught the public ear to-day, whose 
books are widely read and translated into all languages, and whose 
plays are everywhere performed. In all, we find the love of the un- 
common, the longing for something new and original. Yet this love 
is frequently succeeded by the scorn and hatred which they cherish 
for all that bears the official or “ officious” stamp of the state and 
society. At the same time it is questionable whether the ability of 
these men to recognize the reality of things and to create new ideals is 
not surpassed by their power of invective. I incline to the belief that 
the latter is the case, and that their invective frequently culminates in 
abuse. Nevertheless, it is a noteworthy fact that the public lends a 
favorable ear to these writers: there must be something in the spirit 
of their productions which attracts it. I am of the opinion that this 
spirit of revolt is the result of the excessive tension produced by our 
conventional “ correctness.” 

These ideas are further emphasized in the political and social dis- 
content of the masses. Lassalle belongs to those who despise the edu- 
cated rabble whose education consists in the complete absence of in- 
dependent thought, who know something about everything and who 
have cut-and-dried opinions on every subject so long as they take 
their partisan newspaper regularly. This scornful tone is a conspicu- 
ous feature of the whole socialistic literature. And now, opposed 
to this, we find a real or feigned belief in every species of author- 
ity, which is occasionally intensified into a veritable fanaticism of “ cor- 
rectness,” Where this extreme prevails all independence of thought is 
mercilessly condemned. ‘Whoever differs from ourselves, who are 
conventionally correct, on political, social, ecclesiastical, or other ques- 
tions ; whoever does not acquiesce in all that we do or say, is in league 
with the enemy and is a traitor. It were best to turn him out into the 
marketplace and stone him at once.” This is the ery which is daily 
sounded by the newspapers of the “ correct” class. 
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I hasten to my conclusion. Let us place ourselves apart from the 
tumult which rages on both sides, and, closing our ears, question our- 
selves whether a new educational ideal may be evolved from this strife 
of contending factions, and what the general character of this ideal 
would be. If we assume that the three features which I have men- 
tioned may be combined, we should have a popular-realistic-individual- 
istic ideal of education. Popular, not exclusive or aristocratic in the 
narrower sense of the word; national, not foreign or international, but 
rather the result of an evolution from the national life itself; realistic, 
characterized by strength and action and not by mere thought and 
wsthetic sentiment ; individualistic, % ¢., aiming at the development of 
the individual and not at the establishment of dull uniformity ; not 
democratic, therefore, if this word imply a general reduction to a dead 
level, but rather aristocratic, in the sense of an individual, not a class, 
aristocracy. 

It would be presumptuous at the present day to state what the con- 
crete form of such an educational ideal would be. I wish to say, how- 
ever, that the society corresponding to the above ideal would be that 
of an aristocracy of mind. Is this the type toward which we are lean- 
ing? Is the aristocracy of birth and wealth to be supplanted by the 
aristocracy of personal worth and merit? This has been the philoso- 
pher’s dream, from the day of Plato’s “Republic” to the present 
hour. It is the tendency of nature. It would be the aristocracy of 
nature to have every individual stand independently upon his own 
personal merit and not upon the achievements of his father; while the 
influence of heredity, in the sense of the transmission of personal char- 
acteristics, would certainly not be diminished. Such is the aristocracy 
to which historical development seems to point. Both church and 
state have made considerable advances toward the realization of this 
idea of a personal élite, by bestowing position and influence according 
to the degree of personal talent and efficiency, without regard to birth 
and possession. 

Will the future follow this path? Will a time come when the 
prosecution of this idea, once the idea of the liberal democracy, will 
be vigorously resumed? Will the tendency toward conventional cor- 
rectness, apathy, and idleness be eventually overcome, in order that 
the ideal of personal liberty may be carried to a higher degree of 
perfection than has been possible during the nineteenth century? It 
is impossible to foretell. The future is the land of belief and not 
of visible reality. Still, it must be admitted that ideas have been a 
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power in history; for, by gaining an influence upon the imagination, 
the phantasy, and the will, they gradually become converted into 
facts. As the ideal of education it will remain: each according to his 
natural endowment. This is as true of the individual as of the com- 
munity at large. It is a misfortune for the individual and a serious 
loss to the community, when the methods of education and their prac- 
tical application to actual life are at variance. If the educational 
standard is inferior to the natural capacity of the individual, a feeling 
of ungratified desire and humiliation is engendered. If, on the other 
hand, the educational demands transcend the native ability of the indi- 
vidual, we find, as a result, superficiality of culture, over-education, 
false education, or whatever that prevalent disease of our time may be 
termed, which afflicts so many human beings, who, destined by nature 
to fill a subordinate position, are continually tormented by their excess 
of culture. . 

Thus we have returned to that educational ideal which filled the 
soul of the youthful Wilhelm von Humboldt, and which John Stuart 
Mill so warmly advocates in his essay on “Liberty”: Vigor and 
originality, not equality, nor that uniformity which disregards the de- 
mands of nature; for this produces weakness and false culture. Let 
us extend to every individual the liberty of developing his talents ac- 
cording to the demands of his nature, in order that he may reach the 
summit of his capacity. But let us not forget that, in the words of 
Kant, “we are here discussing an idea to which experience furnishes 
no parallel.” Enough for us if this idea give a direction to our will. 
Life itself will certainly modify it. 
FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. 








THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF BERLIN. 


BERLIN is situated on the sandy plains that form the valley of the 
Spree, which winds its sluggish course through the city and makes con- 
nection with the fertile valleys of the Elbe and the Oder ; thus joining 
the commerce of Eastern Europe with the North Sea and the Baltic. 
The river Spree, outside the city, spreads into a shallow stream, fre- 
quently widening into broad lakes; but within the city it is reduced 
to the proportions of a large canal, and is confined by walls of solid 
masonry. With it are connected several canals, which facilitate the 
transportation of heavy freight, and indeed serve as a means of traffic 
between different points within the city; thus relieving the local streets 
and railway traffic. Regular local freight-boats ply on the Spree from 
station to station for the transfer of freight. This extensive system of 
inland water traffic—greater than that of the Rhine—has been potent 
in building up a great commercial city. 

But more powerful in city-building than a convenient waterway are 
the influences of war and politics. The fact that the Hohenzollerns 
chose Berlin as their home has been influential in making it one of the 
great cities of Europe. Its fortunes have followed the ascending star 
of this illustrious family. When the small town of Berlin-K6ln fell 
into the hands of this thrifty family it began to improve. Under the 
impetus given it by Frederick the Great it-took rank, in 1786, with the 
capitals of Europe. As the centre of the Prussian monarchy its oppor- 
tunities for growth were enhanced ; and since the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war, as the capital of the new empire, its advancement has 
been marvellous. At the beginning of this century the population of 
Berlin was 172,000; in 1870, it numbered 800,000; while at present 
it is nearly 2,000,000. From 1870 to 1890 it grew more rapidly than 
New York, kept pace with Chicago, and made twice as much progress 
as Philadelphia. With this rapid growth of population many problems 
of municipal government have arisen, which have been met and solved 
so wisely as to challenge admiration at almost every point. While, in 
attempting to solve the problems of city government in the United 
States, it may not be wise to think of imitating the government of 
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Berlin, the methods of administration in every department there yield 
most valuable lessons. 

The long military discipline that made Prussia an independent 
state and, later, gave it the most perfect system of administration in 
Europe has had its effect on city government. The force of that 
excellent method of administration has become the inheritance of the 
modern municipal system. Government is a serious matter in Berlin ; 
and the Germans bring to bear upon it all their great powers of organ- 
ization and execution. The power of concentrated action, the thorough- 
ness of social institutions, the seriousness with which all governmental 
acts are regarded, the scientific method of managing public works, the 
patient and exhaustive treatment of every subject in hand,—all have 
contributed to the perfection of the great German capital. While the 
Germans were very slow in taking up the problem of municipal gov- 
ernment, the qualities just enumerated have enabled them, in very 
many respects, to take front rank. 

The municipal government of Berlin, and in fact of all other Prus- 
sian cities, is founded on the general law of 1808, established through 
the influence of the reformers Stein and Hardenberg, which gave the 
municipalities enlarged powers of local government. Since then the 
constitution has been changed, notably in 1877-1884; and the old 
laws have been completed, revised, and adapted to the new conditions. 
The local government has always remained intact, and has been much 
stimulated by these reforms ; but the powers of the Imperial govern- 
ment still extend to the municipality. 

At present the central organization of the government of Berlin 
consists of a city council, composed of one hundred and twenty-six 
members elected by the qualified voters of the city. There is a prop- 
erty qualification for voters based on the class system. ‘This excludes 
from the privileges of voting about 15 per cent of those who would 
otherwise be qualified. Those who are eligible to vote are divided into 
three classes according to the amount of property owned, which is de- 
termined by the amount of taxes paid. Each class represents one-third 
of the aggregate amount of taxes paid. The city is divided into elec- 
toral districts ; and each class in each district elects a member ,of the 
council, The first class comprises a few wealthy voters; the second, 
a large number of well-to-do people; and the third is composed of a 
much larger group consisting of small property-holders and laboring- 
men. This system favors property rights, and places the balance of 
power in the hands of the wealthy. While this method seems to 
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Americans—who have been accustomed to look upon the elective fran- 
chise with greater liberality—to be arbitrary and unjust, it is not with- 
out merit. _ It recognizes at once that the city is a business corporation, 
and gives those members having the greater business interest, and who 
pay the larger proportion for the support of the government, the greater 
power in choosing representatives. While in other instances this ex- 
cess of power might prove dangerous, in Berlin its use is enlightened 
and directed in the best interests of the people. 

The city council becomes almost a perpetual body. Its members 
are elected for six years; one-third being chosen every two years. Men 
are reélected repeatedly for good service; and many spend a large part 
of their active lives as members of the council. This gives a perma- 
nence to its acts and a stability to its government, which could not 
exist with a rapidly changing membership. The council chooses its 
Ober-biirgermeister and Biirgermeister, who, in many respects, correspond 
with the mayor and deputy-mayor of American cities. The council 
may go outside its own membership, and indeed outside its own city, 
to choose these officers. But the choice is always subject to the ap- 
proval of the Emperor,—a reservation that does not seem to have 
been exercised with arbitrary power. 

The especial working-force of the council consists of thirty magis- 
trates, chosen from the membership of the council by its own vote, 
subject to the approval of the Governor of the Province of Branden- 
burg, in which the city of Berlin is situated. These magistrates do 
not sit as members of the council, but in a separate chamber. The 
council and magistrates are not, however, in the relation of a lower 
and an upper house; for all the standing committees are chosen from 
the council at large, including both magistrates and non-magistrates. 
The magistrates pass all laws for the government of the city. The 
council, in its sittings, acts as a deliberative body, and may present 
matters for the consideration of the body of magistrates; but it may 
not pass laws. Fifteen of the thirty magistrates are paid officials, ex- 
perts in their particular lines, who are chosen on account of their fit- 
ness to carry on administrative work. They spend all their time in 
the service of the city, for which they receive salaries ranging from 
$1,750 to $3,750 per annum. These members fill important positions 
on the various standing committees; the most important being those 
on buildings, streets and roadways, sanitation, hospitals and drainage, 
lighting, cleaning, water-supply, parks, markets, common schools, care 
of the poor, police, and finances. These committees do the great work 
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of city government, each furnishing a report of its specific department. 
It will thus be seen that the public functions of the city are great: the 
expenditures are consequently large. The corporation expends annu- 
ally more than $20,000,000 for the government; which is not excessive, 
when it is considered that part of the revenue is derived from the pro- 
ceeds of public works, such as water, gas, slaughter-houses, and markets. 
The successful conduct of so large a corporation requires much busi- 
ness ability. Everything is so closely accounted for, and the records 
are so fully published, that a rate-payer may obtain at any time a 
true statement of the business condition of the municipality. 

The police regulations of Berlin are under the supervision of the 
royal power. The chief of police (Ober-préisident) is a royal officer, 
who has control of the entire system. The main body or ordinary po- 
licemen are supported by funds derived from state taxes. They have 
the charge of enforcing all municipal laws and rates, the management 
of all licences, the overseeing of street traffic and travel, the abatement 
of nuisances, and the bringing to justice of all offenders against the com- 
mon weal. In addition to the regular police there are night watchmen, 
who are paid by the city, and are employed especially for the care of 
property. The system is carefully organized ; and every precaution is 
taken to insure protection to property and person. 

In Berlin every person is expected to keep his place ; and he usually 
does so. If out of place, he is not long in finding it out through official 
notification. On entering the city,—even for a short residence,—per- 
sons must make a declaration of age, nationality, place of birth, resi- 
dence, domicile, and occupation, and must state expressly the purpose 
for which they have come to the city. On leaving, they must also 
make a declaration as to whither they are going and for what purpose. 
Even guests at the hotels make out on arrival a similar statement, 
which is delivered to the police. This makes it possible to locate any 
resident in the city within a few minutes. 

A great many people complain of German officialism, which is ob- 
noxious to their sense of freedom. Indeed there is a saying that it is 
considered a misdemeanor to laugh in Berlin. Certainly there is a rev- 
erence among German officers for even the letter of the law which is 
frequently carried to an-annoying extent. Yet careful inquiry shows 
that this arises more from a desire to perform a duty conscientiously 
than from mere snobbishness. In no other country is the devotion to 
duty so evident as among the serious, law-adoring Prussians. While 


affairs move slowly, they move surely; and it can be depended upon 
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that everything needful will be done, and that no mistakes will be 
made. Every department of the city government exhibits thoroughness 
and honesty. Men in office are public servants,—which in Germany 
means that they are to serve the public and not especially themselves 
and their friends. If lofty ideals of justice and of the majesty of law 
and order, devotion to duty, and a reverence for the letter of the law 
lead to a little over-officialism, it should be readily excused. 

The methods of communication in Berlin are excellent. The postal 
system is exceedingly prompt and accurate. In addition to the regular 
service, there is a subordinate system for carrying small parcels and 
heavy mail at a cheaper rate. For this purpose separate boxes for 
depositing packages are established at convenient distances. A con- 
venient device for the transmission of letters is the pneumatic tube, 
by means of which letters are sent rapidly from one station to another. 
These, together with the public telephone and telegraph, make the 
means of city communication complete. 

The facilities of travel in Berlin are fairly good. Cabs are still 
much in evidence, there being about 8,000 registered in the city. The 
system is excellent, the rates moderate. A very good horse-car system 
is still in use, electricity having been only partially introduced. The 
horse-car company performs its work under a city charter with many 
limitations. It is held to strict accountability in everything. ‘To pre- 
vent accidents, the car-lines have regular halting-places or stations at 
which passengers take the cars. These stations are usually at a short 
distance from cross-streets. Each car is allowed to carry only a limited 
number of passengers,—just so many as can comfortably sit within, or 
stand on the platform. Each car bears a plain, inscription designating 
the number of seats and standing-places; and when the car is full the 
conductor is not allowed to take on more. This prevents overcrowding, 
and forces the company to provide an ample supply of cars. 

The elevated railroad is built across the city, curving to stations in 
the most important localities. This connects with a circuit or belt-road 
which joins the most important suburban towns to the city. These 
roads are well built and exceedingly well managed. They do an 
enormous business; the ordinary fare being the same as the horse-car 

fare; viz., two and one-half cents. 

One is impressed with the thoroughness of all public constructions, 
whether erected by the city directly or by the companies obtaining a 
franchise. In the construction of street railway-tracks, a solid founda- 
tion is made, upon which is laid cement six or seven inches deep, made 
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perfectly smooth at the surface. Upon this are laid heavy rails seven 
inches high, which are connected by iron bands securely bolted, thus 
making the road one continuous piece of iron. About the rails is laid 
more cement, which is brought nearly to the top. Finally, a layer of 
asphalt brings the surface of the road exactly even with the top of the 
rails so that a carriage may cross without any jar. As the top of the 
rail is double, the wheels of the train run in a groove; and this, with 
the firm foundation, enables the cars to travel without jolting or noise. 

The maintenance of streets is carried on with the same thorough- 
ness. The streets of Berlin are well-constructed and kept in perfect 
repair. As much care is exercised in the construction of a street as by a 
carpenter in making a table, or a watchmaker in making a watch. The 
result is that, with a good foundation and perfect construction, the road 
lasts a long time. Nearly all the streets are of first-class asphalt. A 
large proportion of the remainder are of granite blocks about eight 
inches square. These are laid on a solid, smooth foundation; sand 
is driven into the crevices, and, finally, melted asphalt is poured in, 
cementing the whole together in an impervious layer. 

The repairing and cleaning of streets are carefu!ly provided for. 
The smallest seam in the asphalt or the slightest unevenness in cne 
granite pavement is immediately repaired. Nearly all the repairs on 
the principal streets are carried on at night. Pieces of pavement that 
would be called good in New York are taken up and new pieces are 
laid. This is true economy; for it prevents the street from reaching 
astate of decay. The streets are cleaned by day and by night. Every- 
where in the daytime are to be seen the uniformed army of street- 
cleaners. The sweepings are placed in openings at the sides of the 
streets, and are carted away at night. After eleven o'clock, sweeping- 
machines are used on some of the principal streets. The asphalt is 
sometimes flooded and swept with rubber brooms until it is as clean as 
a kitchen-floor after scrubbing-day. 

The sanitation of Berlin is complete. Rigid rules are enforced with 
reference to garbage and sewage. Large quantities of disinfectants 
and deodorizers are used by the city, and furnished to private indi- 
viduals free of charge. A perfect system of sewerage is maintained, 
which conduces greatly to the public health. From the different 
parts of the city the water from closets, baths, and kitchens, as well 
as the surface-water of the streets, is conducted through a system of 
sewers to central stations along the Spree, situated at the lowest eleva- 
tion of the city. Here the sewage is collected in large central reser- 
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voirs. From these reservoirs it is foreed by means of large pumps 
through great iron tubes into the country. It then passes into central 
stand-towers and is thence distributed, through a system of irrigation 
pipes and ditches, upon the land. Thus the sewage of the city be- 
comes the fertilizer of the land, which produces fruits and vegetables 
for city consumption. The soil upon which the sewage is thrown is a 
sandy loam, quite pervious to water. Hence when the sewage is de- 
posited, the soil acts as a filter, retaining all the solid particles and 
allowing the water to pass off in a comparatively pure state. <A sys- 
tem of underground tiling is used to collect the water and return it 
again by small streams into the Spree. The use of antiseptics and 
disinfectants, and the contact of the sewage with air, sunlight, and soil 
remove all unhealthful conditions from the sewage-farms. The people 
who live on them are unusually healthy; and the hospitals of Berlin 
have established convalescent homes upon the farms, The peasants 
drink the water after filtration without any evil effects. 

Before the adoption of the present system of canalization, the people 
of Berlin lived in much discomfort, being subject to the ravages of all 
sorts of contagious and miasmatic diseases. The city had rapidly grown 
without furnishing the means of comfort, or even common decency, to 
the people. But since 1875 the health of the city has improved at a 
ratio almost constant with the increase of the sewer system. The total 
death-rate has declined from 80.9 to 18.47 per thousand. The death- 
rate by typhus fever has been reduced from 7.7 to 0.69 per thousand. 

Were Victor Hugo now living he could not complain of Berlin, as 
he did of Paris, that the sea is impoverishing the land by drawing off 
its fertilizers; for drainage in the former city yields a revenue. The 
city sewer system transports annually from 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 
cubic metres of sewage for distribution over the broad acres lying 
seven to fifteen miles from the city. The area of the fields irrigated is 
more than 20,000 acres; or greater than the present area of the city, 
which is twenty-five miles. The total cost of the drainage system is 
about $25,000,000; and it is estimated that it will take $5,000,000 
more to complete it. Yet, owing to the enormous yield of the irri- 
gated land, it will soon return a revenue on first cost, and pay for the 
investment besides. As many as five crops of hay are cut in a single 
year; and several crops of vegetables are obtained each season. 

The sewage-fields are divided into three classes: first, the most fer- 
tile fields, which are let out to market-gardeners, who supply fruits and 
vegetables to the city ; second, the less fertile fields, suitable for raising 
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vegetables and grains, and partly rented to peasant farmers and partly 
exploited by the city; third, the poorer lands used for grazing pur- 
poses and for hay. These are kept wholly under the management of 
the corporation, and are rapidly becoming more valuable through fer- 
tilization, cultivation, and general improvements. 

One of the excellent features of the sanitary system of Berlin is the 
establishment of public lavatories at the corners of parks and at the 
intersection of thoroughfares. They are a great public convenience, 
and indeed are indispensable to the health and comfort of the people of 
any modern European city. These well-built and scrupulously kept 
institutions are managed by women. The accommodations are of two 
classes, first and second, for which are paid two and one-half and one 
and one-fourth cents respectively. In the first-class apartments soap, 
towels, comb, and brush are furnished. Perhaps this custom of pro- 
viding lavatories has arisen on account of the conditions of the densely 
populated cities of the Old World, where different ideas of modesty 
and cleanliness from those in our own country prevail. At any rate, if 
the provisions for cleanliness and comfort are of such avail in Berlin and 
other European cities, they should also be of value in American cities, 
Small as it may appear, there is no feature of the sanitary government 
of Berlin.that adds more to its health and comfort than this one. 

The water-supply of the city is ample end pure. In 1873, the mu- 
nicipality, obtaining control of the water-supply, began to build a new 
system. Elaborate plants were established for taking the water from 
the broad, shallow lakes of the Spree and the Havel. The water is 
conveyed to the filtration-fields, where it is made pure by sand filtra- 
tion. The process of filtration is mechanical, chemical, and bacteri- 
ological; so that all noxious elements are extracted from it. After 
this it passes into reservoirs and is thence distributed to the consumers 
in the city. The water-supply of a city is said to be a measure of its 
civilization. Certainly Berlin has been amply rewarded for its im- 
mense outlay in furnishing an abundant supply of pure water, which 
has contributed in every way to the health and comfort of the entire 
city. At present the plant is able to furnish 40,000,000 cubic metres 
per annum. The enterprise has proved a paying investment; for the 
income from private consumers covers all expenses of operation, inter- 
est, and first cost, and pays into the sinking-fund more than $600,000 
perannum. The city has little trouble in collecting rents, as the water 
is sold to consumers by meter. Nearly all the people of Berlin live in 
tenement flats) When a meter is placed in a house but one charge is 
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made and that to the owner of the house. This saves much trouble and 
vaste, as the landlords look after the tenants. 

The city is supplied with light partly by public and partly by 
private enterprise. The first gas company was established in 1827. 
In 1847, the city began to build its own plant and to compete with the 
private company. The result of this competition was a reduction in 
the price of gas of 50 per cent. The growing city furnished abundant 
room for the prosperity of both systems and they exist to-day in friendly 
rivalry. This is quite remarkable; as it has been held by some eco- 
nomic philosophers that a public institution cannot successfully compete 
with a private one. ‘To private consumers gas is one dollar per thou- 
sand cubic feet. In 1893, the city plant, after meeting all expenses, 
turned a net revenue of $1,250,000 into the public treasury. 

In 1893, the city granted a franchise to an electric-light company ; 
and some of the principal streets, squares, and public buildings are now 
lighted by electricity. It is interesting to note, in this connection, with 
what care the city guards the rights of the people in granting franchises. 
In the first place, the company must pay into the city treasury 10 per 
cent of the gross receipts. It must furnish two central avenues with 
light at a nominal cost. Its territory of operation is clearly defined; 
and it is compelled to put down main wires within a short time, speci- 
fied in the contract. The city may extend its street-lighting at any 
time at nominal rates charged by the company. The books of the com- 
pany are always open to the inspection of the public officials. The 
company is bound by strict rules relative to the tearing up of streets 
and the laying of wires, and is limited to certain fixed charges to cus- 
tomers, which cannot be changed without the consent of the city coun- 
cil. And finally, the city requires a deposit for security of $42,500, 
and requires the company to keep a renewal fund equal to 20 per cent 
of the invested capital. This fund is in the form of Berlin municipal 
bonds, and must be kept on deposit with the city magistrates. In ad- 
dition to all this, the city reserves the right to purchase the entire plant 
at any time at a fair valuation, as provided in the contract. 

Another interesting manner in which the city manages its contracts 
is shown in the street-railway franchise. The city directs all new ad- 
ditions, and causes the company to pay a bonus for each separate fran- 
chise. The company must also pay annually into the city treasury a 
percentage on its gross income : this rate increases with the develop- 
ment of business. The minimum rate was fixed at 4 per cent; but the 
company is now paying nearly 8, which yields an annual payment of 
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more than $250,000. The company is bound by strict regulations re- 
specting the cleaning and repairing of the streets over which its tracks 
are laid. What is most remarkable is, that in 1911 the entire plant 
passes into the possession of the city free of expense. It seems almost 
incredible that companies can flourish under such restrictions ; but they 
appear todo so. The manner in which the city manages franchises and 
contracts gives evidence of financial, legal, and business ability, which 
contrasts strikingly with the manner in which some of our American 
cities have in the past allowed companies to write their own franchises. 

Among the excellent features of Berlin government are the public 
markets and slaughter-houses. The suffering of the people on account 
of diseased meat caused the city to build a central cattle-market and 
slaughter-house, and to connect them with a thorough system of meat 
inspection. The entire establishment covers about twenty-seven acres. 
The whole area is laid in cement ; and the chief building is constructed 
of brick and stone. Every precaution to ensure cleanliness is taken. 
The cattle brought to the market are fed and carefully provided for. 
The slaughter-house is conducted by the city; and all meats used in 
the city, whether of domestic or foreign origin, must be brought here 
for microscopical inspection. Expert microscopists are employed. 
Everything is carried on with characteristic thoroughness, and so 
arranged that there is no delay in getting the meat on the market. 
All butchers and dealers are greatly pleased with the entire arrange- 
ment, and have no desire to revert to the former chaotic state of 
affairs. 'The business pays the city 4 per cent on the first cost. Meat 
is not the only food inspected by the government. Indeed nearly 
everything, from beer to bread, that is manufactured in Berlin must 
bear the inspector's stamp before it is pronounced genuine. But the 
stamp once affixed, there is no question as to the quality of the article. 

It is difficult to mention all the good qualities of Berlin govern- 
ment. The public squares and parks are greatly enjoyed by the 
people. The Thiergarten is a large, densely wooded park in which the 
Berliners take especial delight. In the summer season, its drives are 
filled with carriages, its walks occupied by pedestrians, its riding-roads 
much used by horsemen, and its immense play-grounds thronged with 
children and nurses. And not a leaf or flower suffers from the multi- 
tudes that wander amid its beautiful foliage. In this garden the 
benches are free; but in the smaller squares the chairs cannot be used 
until a five-pfennig piece is dropped in the slot: the chair then unlocks 
and can be occupied as long as desired, 
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The public hospitals are worthy of note. They are at present 
prepared to accommodate 3,000 patients. Some of the more modern are 
fully equipped with all recent appliances and conveniences, and are per- 
fect in sanitation and ventilation. Eminent men, such as Virchow, 
Koch, and Martin, who have accomplished so much for the science of 
medicine, have brought the Berlin hospitals into prominent notice ; but 
a more detailed statementcannot be given here. Mention should how- 
ever be made of the excellent feature of establishing convalescent homes 
for patients. It was found that when patients were discharged they 
were too weak to earn a living, and consequently drifted into pauperism 
or relapsed into disease. Hence homes were established where they 
could work, according to their strength, until fully recovered. 

In the care of the poor Berlin excels. There are few idlers in 
the city; and there is little poverty in sight. Formerly the poor 
lived in the basements of buildings; but these residences, where be- 
low the drainage-pipes, have been abandoned as unwholesome. The 
people are now housed in tolerable comfort. There are more than a 
thousand different institutions in Berlin for the care of the poor. Part 
of these are private and part public enterprises; but nearly all are con- 
ducted with a view to lessen pauperism,—not to increase it. One of 
the most interesting of all institutions is the labor colony, where men 
out of employment are furnished shelter and labor until they obtain 
permanent work. 

The supervision of the erection of public and private buildings in 
Berlin prevents loose and shabby work and insures safe and sanitary 
construction. A standing law prevents the construction of buildings 
over five stories high, or four with the ground-floor. This gives a 
monotonous appearance to the streets, but insures uniformity. Rigor- 
ous laws relating to sewer connection and drainage are enforced ; and 
a constant inspection of water-supply and drainage is exercised by the 
officials. Public buildings are constructed with the utmost care and 
thoroughness. The new Reichstag building and the City Hall are 
excellent representations of modern architecture. 

Upon the whole it may be said that the business of the city is con- 
ducted with economy and profit. Whatever is necessary to be done is 
carried out regardless of expense; but there is no waste: nothing is 
done in the dark. Every detail of public works is planned, and every 
item of expense is estimated before the work begins. The plans, once 
adopted, are followed out with scientific exactness. Enquiring into the 
causes of Berlin's success, it will be found that the theory which Ameri- 
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can municipal reformers have been urging, that a city is a business 
corporation and should be conducted on business and not on political 
principles, is everywhere in evidence. The city insists that business 
men shall be placed on the council, and that specialists and experts 
shall be in charge of the various departments. It is considered a post 
of honor to be elected to the city council; and prominent lawyers, 
eminent statesmen, and business men are numbered among its member- 
ship. Those who fail to serve after election are fined. It is interesting 
to observe with what zeal the members, paid and unpaid alike, pursue 
the work of public administration, and with what energy private citizens 
codperate in city affairs. Recognizing two kinds of institutions, those 
that yield revenue and those that yield no revenue, such as schools and 
hospitals, the officials insist that the former shall pay an income and that 
the latter shall be conducted with economy. 

Another cause of the success of Berlin is its power of adminis- 
tration. In Berlin, when things are planned and ordered they are 
done; slowly perhaps, but surely and without delay. With a perfect 
system of administration like that of Berlin, a city may do anything it 
chooses for the welfare of the people and make an eminent success of 
it. The amount of service which the city has undertaken is well 
represented in the following paragraph from Dr. Shaw: 

“The German city holds itself responsible for the education of all, for the 
provision of amusement, and the means of recreation; for the adaptation of the 
training of the young to the necessities of gaining a livelihood ; for the health of 
families ; for the moral interests of all; for the civilizing of the people; for the 
promotion of individual thrift ; for protection against various misfortunes ; for the 
development of advantages and opportunities in order to promote the industrial 
and commercial well-being of the community ; and incidentally for the supply of 


the common services and introduction of conveniences. All this Berlin does, and 
does it in such a way as to earn for it the name of the best-governed city in the 


world.” 

Some think it too much governed ; but, so long as the well-being 
of all the people is sought and maintained, so long as thrift, economy, 
and a perfect system of administration are maintained, how can there be 
too much government? Can people do too much for themselves, if 
everything is excellently done? 


FRANK W. BLACKMAR. 








THE FUTURE OF THE RED MAN. 


OFTEN in the stillness of the night, when all nature seems asleep 
about me, there comes a gentle rapping at the door of my heart. I 
open it; and a voice inquires, ‘“ Pokagon, what of your people? What 
will their future be?” My answer is: “ Mortal man has not the power 
to draw aside the veil of unborn time to tell the future of his race. 
That gift belongs to the Divine alone. But it is given to him to closely 
judge the future by the present and the past.” Hence, in order to ap- 
proximate the future of our race, we must consider our natural capabil- 
ities and our environments, as connected with the dominant race which 
outnumbers us—three hundred to one—in this land of our fathers. 

First, then, let us carefully consider if Mis-ko-au-ne-ne-og’ (the red 
man) possesses, or is devoid of, loyalty, sympathy, benevolence, and 
gratitude,—those heaven-born virtues requisite for Christian character 
and civilization. But, in doing so, let us constantly bear in mind that 
the character of our people has always been published to the world by 
the dominant race, and that human nature is now the same as when 
Solomon declared that “‘ He that is first in his own cause seemeth just; 
but his neighbor cometh and searcheth him.” In our case we have 
ever stood as dumb to the charges brought against us as did the Divine 
Master before His false accusers; hence all charges alleged against us 
in history should be cautiously considered, with Christian charity. 
There have been, and still are, too many writers who, although they 
have never seen an Indian in their lives, have published tragical stories 
of their treachery and cruelty. Mothers, for generations past, have 
frightened their children into obedience with that dreaded scarecrow, 
“ Look out, or the Injuns will get you!”; creating in the infant mind 
a false prejudice against our race, which has given birth to that base 
slander, “ There is no good Injun but a dead one.” It is therefore no 
wonder that we are hated by some worse than Satan hates the salvation 
of human souls. 

Let us glance backward to the year 1492. Columbus and his offi- 
cers and crew are spending their first Christmas on the border-islands of 
the New World. Itis nota merry, but asad, Christmas to them. They 
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stand crowded on the deck of the tiny ship “ Nifia.” Four weeks 
since, Pinson, with the “ Pinta” and her crew, deserted the squadron ; 
and last night the flagship, “Santa Maria,” that had safely borne the 
Admiral across an unknown sea to a strange land, was driven before the 
gale and stranded near the shore of Hispaniola. Deserted by her crew 
and left to the mercy of the breakers, she lies prostrate on the peril- 
ous sands, shivering and screaming in the wind like a wounded crea- 
ture of life responsive to every wave that smites her. 

It is early morning. Columbus sends Diego de Arna and Pedro 
Guthene to the great Chief of the Island, telling him of their sad disas- 
ter, and requesting that he come and help to save their goods from being 
swept into the sea. The Chief listens with all attention to the sad news ; 
his heart is touched ; he answers with his tears ; and orders his people to 
go at once, with their canoes well manned, and help to save the stranger’s 
goods. He also sends one of his servants to the Admiral with a mes- 
sage of sincere regrets for his misfortunes, offering all the aid in his 
power. Columbus receives the servant on shipboard; and, while he 
listens with gratitude to the cheering message delivered in signs and 
broken words, he rejoices to see coming to his relief along the shore a 
hundred boats, manned by a thousand men, mostly naked, bearing 
down upon the wrecked “Santa Maria,” and swarming about her like 
bees around their hive. The goods disappear from the ship as by 
magic, are rowed ashore, and safely secured. Not one native takes ad- 
vantage of the disaster for his own profit. Spanish history declares 
that in no part of the civilized world could Columbus have received 
warmer or more cordial hospitality. 

Touched by such tender treatment, Columbus, writing to the King 


and Queen of Spain, pays this beautiful tribute to the native Carib 
race :— 


“They are a loving, uncovetous people, so docile in all things that I swear to 
your Majesties there is not in all the world a better race, or more delightful 
country. They love their neighbors as themselves; their talk is ever sweet and 
gentle, accompanied with smiles; and though they be naked, yet their manners 
are decorous and praiseworthy.” 


Peter Martyr, a reliable historian, has left on record the following :— 


“It is certain the land among these people is as common as sun and water, 
and that ‘mine and thine,’ the seed of all misery, have no place with them. 
They are content with so little that in so large a country they have rather a 
superfluity than a scarceness, so that they seem to live in the golden world, with- 
out toil, living in open gardens not intrenched or defended with walls. They 
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deal justly one with another without books, without laws, without judges. They 
take him for an evil and mischievous man who taketh pleasure in doing hurt to 
another ; and although they delight not in superfluities, yet they make provision 
for the increase of such roots whereof they make bread, content with such simple 
diet wherewith health is preserved and disease avoided.” {PETER MARTYR, Decade 
1, Book 3.) 

Does not this quotation most emphatically show that the red men of 
the New World did originally possess every virtue necessary for Chris- 
tian civilization and enlightenment? 

The question is often asked, What became of the numerous Caribs 
of those islands? They seemed to have vanished like leaves in au- 
tumn ; for within a few years we find them supplanted by foreign slaves. 
The noble Bishop Las Casas tells us, in pity, ‘‘ With mine own eyes, 
I saw kingdoms as full of people as hives are of bees ; and now, where 
are they?” Almost all, he says, have perished by the sword and un- 
der the lash of cruel Spanish taskmasters, in the greedy thirst for gold. 

Certain it is that in those days, which tried the souls of the Carib 
race, some fled from the lust and lash of their oppressors by sea to the 
coast of Florida, and reported to the natives there that Wau-be-au’-ne- 
ne-og’ (white men), who fought with Awsh-kon-tay’ Au-ne-me-kee’ 
(thunder and lightning), who were cruel, vindictive, and without love, 
except a thirsty greed for gold, had come from the other side of Kons- 
ke-tchi-saw-me’ (the ocean) and made slaves of Mis-ko-au-ne-ne-og’ (the 
red man) of the islands, which was reported from tribe to tribe across 
the continent. 

Scarcely a quarter-century passes since the enslavement of the Carib 
race, and Ponce de Leon, a Spanish adventurer, is landing from his 
squadron a large number of persons to colonize the coast of Florida. 
A few years previously, while in pursuit of the fountain of youth, he 
had been here for the first time, on the day of the “ Feast of Flowers.” 
Then, he was kindly received and welcomed by the sons of the forest. 
Now, as then, the air is perfumed with the odor of fruits and flowers ; 
and all on shore appears pleasing and inviting. The Spaniards land, 
and slowly climb the terrace that bounds the sea. Here they pause, 
planting side by side the Spanish standard and the cross. But hark! 
War-whoops are heard close by. And there they come,—long lines 
of savages from the surrounding woods, who, with slings and darts, 
with clubs and stones, fall upon the dreaded Spaniards. The onslaught 
is terrible. Many are killed; and Ponce de Leon is mortally wounded. 
He now begins to realize that among the savage hosts are Caribs who 
have escaped from slavery and death. He well knows the bitter story 
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of their wrong, and that this bloody chastisement is but the returning 
boomerang of Spanish cruelty. They flee from the avengers of blood 
to the ships. The report they give of the savage attack, on their re- 
turn to Spain, is so terrible that years pass before another attempt 
is made to colonize the land of fruits and flowers. 

I deem it unnecessary to explain why these peaceful natives so soon 
became so warlike and vindictive. Suffice it to say: “ Enslave a good 
man and, like the wasp which stings the hand that holds it fast, he will 
make use of all the means which nature has placed in his power to re- 
gain his liberty.” During the first century of American history, many 
adventurers from different European countries sailed along the eastern 
coast of North America,—all reporting the natives peaceable and kind 
when not misused. 

There was a tradition among our fathers that, before the coloniza- 
tion of North America, an armed band of Wau-be-au’-ne-ne-og’ (white 
men), gorgeously clad, came on the war-path from the East, reaching 
the Dakotas, which then extended south as far as the mouth of the 
Arkansas River; that they were vindictive and cruel, destroying the 
natives wherever they went with Awsh-kon-tay’ Au-ne-me-kee’ (thun- 
der and lightning). They were looking for gold, their Man-i-to (god), 
and, not finding him, went down Mi-che-se-pe (the great river) and 
were seen no more. Those cruel adventurers, who came among us by 
sea and land, must have awakened hatred and revenge in the hearts of 
our fathers, which may have been transmitted to their children. 

It should be borne in mind that several European Powers colonized 
this continent about the same period, among whom the English and 
French took the lead. Settlements were mostly made along the Atlan- 
tic coast, which was then occupied by the Algonquin family,’ to which 
my tribe—the Pottawattamies—belong: they seem to have had a com- 
mon origin and common language. For a time the two races lived in 
peace. The French in Canada seemed naturally to assimilate with our 
people, many of whom received the Catholic faith. In course of time 
there were many marriages between the two races; and we began to 
look upon the great King of France as our invincible sovereign: for 
we were taught that he was king of all kings except the King of Wau- 


It is estimated that at the beginning of the seventeenth century the Algon- 
quins numbered at least 250,000. Their survivors number probably not more than 
30,000. Originally they occupied nearly all that portion of Canada and the United 
States lying west of the Mississippi River. They suffered more from advancing 
civilization than all the other tribes. 
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kwing’ (heaven). Their priests were devoted to their work; visiting 
all the tribes of the south and west, followed by French traders, plant- 
ing the cross, the lilies, and the shield side by side. The tribes firmly 
believed that the land belonged to their great king who loved them and 
would, if necessary, fight their battles for them. With the exception 
of William Penn,’ who settled Pennsylvania, the English who colonized 
the United States did not seem to have the tact of the French in their 
dealings with us. They were less liberal with presents, and apparently 
less united in their religious belief. They were not so successful as 
the French in obtaining native converts; although some good minis- 
ters, like Roger Williams, did much to unite the races in brotherhood, 
and thereby delayed the final struggle. 

Inroads were being continually made into Taw-naw-ke-win’ (our 
native land); and in seeking new homes we found ourselves invading 
the hunting-grounds of other tribes. The warlike Iroquois of New 
York would not even allow the eastern tribes to pass through their 
country,—as a result, our forefathers seemed compelled to make a stand 
against the advance of the incoming race. In doing so, our villages 
were laid waste with fire, our people slaughtered and burned by white 
warriors who seemed without number for multitude. Our fathers 
finally gave up the contest. Some, to avoid the Iroquois, went West 
through Canada. Others went West through Pennsylvania, meeting in 
Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, then known as Indian Territory, 
where we found French priests and traders, who gave us a hearty wel- 
come, assuring us that we should remain safe with them. In course of 
time the English, finding the French traders posted along the western 
frontier, gave them to understand that the land they occupied be- 
longed to the English, as well as the right to buy fur from the natives. 
Hence the so-called French and Indian War was inaugurated, in the 
course of which many outrages were committed on the frontiers,—all 
of them being charged to the Indians. During this war a manifold tin 
box of curious make was found in a large village called Wa-gaw-naw- 
kee-zee’, which lay along Lake Michigan, between Little Traverse Bay 
and the Straits of Mackinaw. The unsuspecting Indians opened it, 
and in the innermost box found a mouldy substance. Soon after, 
the smallpox—a disease unknown to our fathers—broke out among 
them; and O-daw-yo-e-waw’ Da-dodse-ses’ (their medicine men) all 


1 It is said that the treaty made by William Penn with the Indians was the 
only treaty never sworn to and never broken, and that during seventy years 
not a war-whoop was sounded in Pennsylvania. 
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died. In fact every one taking the disease died. Lodge after lodge 
was filled with unburied dead. The great village was entirely depopu- 
lated. Our fathers thought the disease was sent among them by the 
English because the Indians had helped the French during that war. 
I have passed over the ancient site of this village. Its bounds are 
clearly marked by second-growth forests, which now cover it. It is 
fifteen miles long and from one to two miles wide. 

Almost on the heels of this war, after France had ceded her rights 
to the English, came the Revolutionary war. Our people had just begun 
to learn that they owed allegiance to the British, who had conquered 
our invincible French King. They had seen the Bourbon flag taken 
down from the western forts, and replaced by the red cross of St. George ; 
and they were compelled to shout, “‘ Long live the King,—King George 
who rules from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico.” 

We now began selling furs to our new masters; receiving in ex- 
change dry-goods and Awsh-kon-tay’ Ne-besh (fire-water), when we 
were called upon again to take the war-path, to aid our new king in sub- 
duing his rebellious colonies. We could not serve two masters at the 
same time; hence remained loyal to our new king, while the Iroquois 
of New York and Canada were divided. And so it was that all the 
dirty, cruel work of war between the revolutionists and the mother 
country was laid at the door of our people, whose mouths were dumb 
to defend or justify themselves in respect of the outrages charged 
against them. These outrages were generally planned, and frequently 
executed, by white men, as was, in after years, the Mountain Meadow 
Massacre, of Mormon notoriety, for which also we were persecuted and 
suffered untold disgrace. , 

I always think of my people in those days as the dog kept by the 
schoolmaster to be whipped whenever a child disobeyed. During the 
war of 1812 we were again incited through English influence to take 
the war-path. Proctor, the English general of the Northwest, said to 
our heroic Tecumseh, “ Assemble all your warriors together, join forces 
with us, and we will drive the Americans beyond the Ohio River, and 
Michigan shall be yours forever.” Such a promise, from so high an 
authority, awakened all the native energies of our being to regain our 
liberty and homes, for which we had been contending against over- 
powering forces. 

The Ottawas and Chippeways of the north, the Pottawattamies and 
Miamies of the south, and other tribes gathered themselves together to 
make the last desperate effort to regain the promised land. In this war 
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our cause was far more sacred to us than was the Americans’ to them. 
They had drawn the sword in defence of one of their rights; we, for all 
of ours ; for our very existence, for our native land, and for the graves 
of our fathers, most sacred to our race. 

The last engagement in which the confederated Algonquin tribes 
fought the Americans was at the battle of the Thames in Canada, on 
October 5, 1813, where we and the English were defeated by General 
Harrison, and General Tecumseh,’ our brave leader, was killed. 

After this battle our fathers became fully convinced that the small 
remnant of their tribes must either accept extermination, or such terms 
as their enemy saw fit to give. So they sued for peace; and the 
American warriors, uplifted by victory, and our Algonquin fathers, 
bowed down by defeat, stood around the grave of the hatchet—buried 
forever—and smoked the pipe of peace together. 

At one time I felt that our race was doomed to extermination. 
There was an awful unrest among the western tribes who had been 
pushed by the cruel march of civilization into desert places, where sub- 
sistence was impossible. Starvation drove many to steal cattle from 
adjacent ranches; and when some of our people were killed by the 
cowboys, their friends were determined to take the war-path. I never 


failed on such occasions to declare most emphatically, ‘ You might as 
well march your warriors into the jaws of an active volcano, expecting 
to shut off its fire and smoke, as to attempt to beat back the westward 
trend of civilization. You must teach your sons everywhere that the 
war-path will lead them but to the grave.” 


1 At the time of this battle, Tecumseh was a brigadier-general in the English 
army, with Proctor. I have seen in United States histories pictures of Tecumseh, 
tomahawk in hand about to strike a soldier named Johnson, who claimed that he 
shot the dreaded chief with his pistol. But I have repeatedly heard old Indian 
warriors say : ‘‘ After the British infantry gave way, they came to an open or 
clear spot in the woods, and here Tecumseh ordered his men to halt and fight 
the Americans once more. Just then the open space was swept by American 
musketry ; and Tecumseh fell, saying, ‘Me-daw-yo-em’ o-kawd' (My leg is shot 
off). Hand me two loaded guns. I will have the last shot. Maw-tchawn’ we-wib’ 
(Be quick and go).’ These were the last words of Tecumseh.” Our fathers believed 
that neither the Americans nor the Indians knew who fired the fatal shot. 

My father, Leopold Pokagon, had been a Pottawattamie chief thirteen years 
before this battle, and so remained until his death, twenty-seven years after. 
Most of his band were sent West in 1837. He and some five hundred of his people, 
having embraced Christianity, were permitted to remain in Michigan. In 1866, 
they numbered three hundred and fifty : nearly all were of pure Indian blood. At 
the present time, they number two hundred and seventy-one : nearly one-half are 
of mixed blood, 
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Having briefly reviewed some of our past history, the fact must be 
admitted that, when the white men first visited our shores, we were 
kind and confiding; standing before them like a block of marble 
before the sculptor, ready to be shaped into noble manhood. Instead 
of this, we were oftener hacked to pieces and destroyed. We further 
find in our brief review that the contending Powers of the Old World, 
striving for the mastery in the New, took advantage of our trustful, 
confiding natures, placing savage weapons of warfare in our hands to 
aid us in butchering one another. 

It is useless to deny the charge, that at times we have been goaded 
to vindictive and cruel acts. Some of my own tribe, however, were 
soldiers in the Northern army during the civil war. Some of them 
were taken, and held prisoners in the rebel prisons, and the cruelty 
which, according to the tales they tell, was witnessed there was never 
outdone in border warfare with the scalping-knife and tomahawk. 
And yet I believe that, had the Northern people been placed in the 
South under like circumstances, their prisoners of war would have 
been treated with similar cruelty. It was the result of a desperate effort 
to save an expiring cause. I believe there is no reasonable person, 
well grounded in United States history, who will not admit that there 
were ten times as many who perished miserably in Southern prisons as 
have been killed by our people since the discovery of America. I 
recall these facts not to censure, but to show that cruelty and revenge are 
the offspring of war, not of race, and that nature has placed no impass- 
able gulf between us and civilization. 

It is claimed that the United States have paid out five hundred 
million dollars in trying to subdue the red man by military force. 
But now—thank Heaven !—through the influence of good men and 
women who have thrown the search-li::ht of the golden rule into the 
great heart of the nation, her policy is changed. Where hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were paid out annually to fight him, like sums are 
now being paid yearly to educate him in citizenship and self-support; 
that his children may not grow up a race of savages to be again fought 
and again cared for at the expense of the nation. I rejoice in the 
policy now being pursued. If not perfect, it is certainly on the right 
trail to success. 

While a guest at Chicago, during the World's Fair, I spent much 
time at the United States Indian School. There I met many delega- 
tions from different governmental schools. I was particularly inter- 


ested in the delegation from Albuquerque, New Mexico, composed 
45 
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of Navajos, Pinas-Mojaves, Pueblos, and others. With pride I exam- 
ined the articles which they had made, their clean, well-kept writing- 
books, and listened to their sweet vocal and instrumental music. I 
then and there said, in my heart: “ Thanks to the Great Spirit, I do 
believe the remnant of our race will yet live and learn to compete with 
the dominant race; proving themselves worthy of the highest offices 
in the gift of a free people.” 

The Indian school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, has done wonders in 
showing what can be effected for the education of our children. The 
test there made is a reliable one, inasmuch as that school is made up of 
pupils from more than sixty different tribes, from all parts of the United 
States. I was highly gratified a few months ago to learn that the foot- 
ball team from that school was able to defeat the champion Wisconsin 
team at Chicago, receiving many compliments from the immense crowd 
for their tact and self-control as well as for their physical development, 
—showing conclusively that our race is not, as some claim, becoming 
enfeebled and running out. 

While I most heartily indorse the present policy of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with our people, I must admit—to be true to my own 
convictions—that I am worried over the ration system, under which 
so many of our people are being fed on the reservations. I greatly fear 
it may eventually vagabondize many of them beyond redemption. It 
permits the gathering of lazy, immoral white men of the worst stamp, 
who spend their time in idleness and in corrupting Indian morality. 
I do hope the Government will provide something for them to do for 
their own good, although it should pay her little or nothing. Again: 
I fear for the outcome of the Indian nations. Our people in their 
native state were not avaricious. They were on a common level; and, 
like the osprey that divides her last fish with her young, so they acted 
toward each other. But I find, to my sorrow, that, when you associate 
them with squaw men, and place them in power, they develop the 
wolfish greed of civilization, disregarding the rights of their less for- 
tunate brothers. I must admit that it staggers my native brain to un- 
derstand what reason, equity, or justice there is in allowing independent 
powers to exist within the bounds of this Republic. If the “‘ Monroe 
doctrine,” which has been so much petted of late years, should be 
enforced anywhere, it would certainly be in the line of good statesman- 
ship to carry it out, at least in principle, at home. 

Lastly, Pokagon must admit that he feels very deeply the ravages 
made among his people by the “intoxicating cup.” Were it an open 
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enemy outside our lines, we might meet it with success. But alas! it 
is a traitor within our camp, cunning as Wa-goosh (the fox). It em- 
braces and kisses but to poison like the snake—without the warning rat- 
tle. Before I associated with white men, I had supposed that they were 
not such slaves to that soulless tyrant as the red man. But I have 
learned that the cruel curse enslaves alike the white man in his palace 
and the red man in his hut; alike the chieftain and the king; the 
savage and the sage. I am indeed puzzled to understand how it is 
that the white race, whose works seem almost divine, should not be 
able to destroy this great devil-fish, which their own hands have fash- 
ioned and launched upon the sea of human life; whose tentacles reach 
out into the halls of legislature and courts of law, into colleges and 
churches,—doing everywhere its wicked work. 

As to the future of our race, it seems to me almost certain that in 
time it will lose its identity by amalgamation with the dominant race. 
No matter how distasteful it may seem to us, we are compelled to con- 
sider it as a probable result. Sensitive white people can console them- 
selves, however, with the fact, that there are to-day in the United States 
thousands of men and women of high social standing whose forefathers 
on one side were full-blooded so-called savages ; and yet the society in 
which they move, and in many cases they themselves, are ignorant of 
the fact. All white people are not ashamed of Indian blood; in fact, 
a few are proud of it. 

At the World’s Fair on Chicago Day, after ringing the new Liberty 
Bell, and speaking in behalf of my people, I presented Mayor Harri- 
son, according to the programme of the day, with a duplicate of the 
treaty by which my father, a Pottawattamie chief, in 1833, conveyed 
Chicago—embracing the fair-grounds and surrounding country—to the 
United States for about three cents per acre. In accepting the treaty, 
the venerable Mayor said: “Grateful to the spirit of the past, I am 
happy to receive this gift from the hand of one who is able to bestow 
it. Chicago is proving that it recognizes the benefits conferred through 
this treaty. I receive this from an Indian all the more gratefully be- 
cause in my own veins courses the blood of an Indian. Before the 
days of Pokagon, I had my origin in the blood that ran through Poca- 
hontas. I stand to-day as a living witness that the Indian is worth 
something in this world.” ’ 


' Certain it is that the families of Harrison, Rolings, Rogers, and many others 
tinctured with the Indian blood of Pocahontas are superior in health to, and fully 
as strong intellectually and morally as, those families from the same branch of 
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I have made diligent inquiries of the headmen of different tribes 
as to what estimate they place on the half-breeds among them. Their 
general reply has been, “They are certainly an improvement on the 
pale face, but not on the red man.” Which no doubt is the case; 
for it is a lamentable fact that criminals, outlaws, and vagabonds are 
generally the first who seek homes among us, bringing with them 
nearly all the vices and diseases, and but few of the virtues, of civil- 
ization. Yet, notwithstanding such an unfortunate mixture, we find 
some grand characters who have been able to rise high above the 
sins of parentage. I have further found, by close observation, that 
those tinctured with our blood are far less subject to nervous diseases ; 
but whether at the expense of intellectual force or otherwise, I am 
not so certain. Be that as it may, we cannot safely ignore the fact, 
that it is the physical development of the people of a nation that 
gives it strength and stability ; that physical decay brings loss of ex- 
ecutive ability, and has proved the overthrow of ancient kingdoms. I 
do not wish it to be understood that I advocate or desire the amalga- 
mation of our people with the white race. But I speak of it as an 
event that is almost certain; and we had much better rock with the 
boat that oars us on than fight against the inevitable. Iam frequently 
asked, ‘ Pokagon, do you believe that the white man and the red man 
were originally of one blood?” My reply has been: “I do not know. 
But from the present outlook, they surely will be.” 

The index-finger of the past and present is pointing to the future, 
showing most conclusively that by the middle of the next century all 
Indian reservations and tribal relations will have passed away. Then 
our people will begin to scatter; and the result will be a general mix- 
ing up of the races. Through intermarriage the blood of our people, 
like the waters that flow into the great ocean, will be forever lost in 
the dominant race; and generations yet unborn will read in history of 
the red men of the forest, and inquire, ‘“‘ Where are they?” 

Simon PoKaGon. 


pure white blood. John Randolph of Roanoke, a near descendant of this Indian 
woman, and strongly marked with our race lines, was several times Congress- 
man from Virginia, once United States Senator, and minister to Russia. In his 
time his speeches were more read than any others. His masterly arguments were 
the pride of his party and the terror of his opponents. 





STATESMANSHIP IN ENGLAND AND IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


A YOUNGSTER who sat next to Coleridge at dinner said: “ What 
do you think of Dr. Channing, Mr. Coleridge?” ‘“ Before I enter upon 
that question,” said Coleridge, settling himself into his seat as if for the 
night, “I must put you in possession of my views in extenso on the 
religion, progress, present condition, future likelihood, and absolute 
essence of the Unitarian controversy, and establish the conclusions I 
have, on the whole, come to upon the great question of what may be 
termed the philosophy of religious difference.” 

I am to say something about the conditions of statesmanship in 
England and in the United States. Before entering upon that question 
I ought, I suppose, if there were time and space, to state my views of 
the English Constitution, of the American Constitutions,—State and 
national,—of the relations of the national and federal elements to each 
other in our form of government, of town-meetings, of the effect that 
nearly three hundred years on this continent have had on the English- 
men who have come over here, of the effect on our national character 
of the large admixture of Celtic, Scandinavian, and other races, of the 
influence of slaveholding in our Southern States, of the distinction be- 
tween written and unwritten constitutions, of the law of primogeniture, 
of commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural employment, of the 
isolation caused by the oceans which separate us from Europe and Asia, 
of England’s neighborhood to other great Powers, of the effect on national 
character of governing other nations and races, as compared with hav- 
ing a good deal more to do than a people can well do in an attempt to 
govern itself, together with many other equally important matters too 
numerous to mention. But the years of a man’s life are threescore and 
ten. And if I were to try to deal adequately with this subject, and by 
reason of strength should have fourscore years, the years of any person 
who should read this essay through would be labor and sorrow. 

It is possible here to touch-upon a few points only. One great 
change has taken place and is going on both in England and in this 
country. It comes from the growth of empire. It began in England 
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more than seventy years ago. It has come upon us by reason of our 
rapid growth in population and in wealth since the War, and by reason 
of the large number of matters which the more liberal construction 
of constitutional powers prevailing since slavery was overthrown 
has required us to deal with. It is nearly impossible now for a 
statesman who is in power in either country to be the leader of its 
advanced thought. His whole time and strength must be taken up in 
dealing with the routine duties of his office. This is true of the Presi- 
dent; it is true of the heads of departments ; itis true of the leaders of 
the dominant party in both Houses of Congress; certainly of the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee of the Senate and of the Ways and 
Means of the House; of the Committees on Appropriations in either 
branch ; of the members of the great Law Committees. The American 
statesman of to-day, who is to provide supplies to carry on the routine of 
our vast Administration, and so regulate economies that the supply 
may be equal to the demand; to determine the burden and the benefit 
in every detail of a tariff or a tax as it affects thousands of industries ; 
to understand every part of the complicated mechanism of our govern- 
ment; and who goes to bed every night wearied and worn out with 
labors and anxieties to which the manager of the largest and most com- 
plicated private concern is a stranger, has little room in his life for 
new schemes, new principles, or new thoughts. The country owes 
more than it knows to the men of both parties who have, of late years, 
so conscientiously and faithfully performed the great labor of keeping 
the machinery of government in operation. But they have performed 
this honorable service at great cost to themselves. They have been 
compelled to forsake the paths of a lofty statesmanship, even when 
they were most fitted for them. 

Were Webster, or Clay, or Calhoun alive to-day, his career as a 
Senator must be, from necessity, of a different character from what it 
was. His leadership and guidance of the public thought would be 
exercised by writing or speech elsewhere than in the Senate Chamber. 
If Benton were living now he would be known only as an insufferable 
bore. The public business cannot bear the interruption of the great 
debates of former days. The public is impatient even of discussions 
which are absolutely necessary. Let some of our modern critics read 
Benton’s story, in his “Thirty Years in the Senate,” of the methods by 
which the desires of the majority were baffled, after the great Whig 
victory of 1840, and by which a minority overcame the imperious 
leadership of Henry Clay, and they will cease to contrast unfavor- 
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ably the legislative methods of to-day with those of our predecessors. 

There is one fundamental difference between the conditions in Eng- 
land and in thiscountry. England is still governed by a class of gentry. 
In one sense the English government is a free and a popular govern- 
ment. But her great political parties are two aristocracies, responsible 
to the people, and competing for the confidence of the people; yet all 
the time one or the other keeps the government in its own hands. 
The English governing classes may be likened to the members of the 
trained professions,—law, medicine, divinity. Every family is free to 
choose its own; but the choice is made from the men who are trained 
to the business. Occasionally there is an interloper in the pulpit, or 
in the doctor's office, and sometimes, though very rarely, at the bar; but, 
in the main, you take your professional man from the trained class. 

So it has a subduing and restraining effect on political strifes in 
England, that they are between members of an aristocracy still hold- 
ing its place against the masses of the people. The two parties are 
constantly looking out for their common interests. They never fight 
to break a bone. Her Majesty’s Government has a great respect after 
all for Her Majesty’s Opposition; and neither faction of the gods in 
England will ever repeat Jupiter's experiment of calling in the giants 
to put down its antagonists. 

We are the only people with any considerable experience of a 
government of the country by large masses of men. France has been 
a republic since 1871 only. Most of her political struggles since that 
date have been struggles to maintain a dynasty. Her political issues 
have been few in number. England’s great suffrage extension was 
in 1884 and 1885; and still her party contests have been in the main 
the strifes of aristocratic leaders for power, and not between doctrines 
or measures determined by the opinion of great numbers of voters. 

The English are a deferential people. The Englishman boasts 
himself of his political equality. But, in the main, John Bull loves a 
lord, and likes to be governed by a gentleman. This power of the 
governing class is preserved by the English policy of giving no pay to 
the Members of the House of Commons; so that nobody but a man of 
wealth can afford to hold a seat. It is also preserved by England's 
policy of giving great pay to the holders of her chief executive offices, 
which as a rule can be reached only through distinction in Parliament. 
So, while it is rare in England that a poor man can enter the high 
places of public service, no man who has reached them needs to aban- 
don them from the necessity of getting his living. 
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The power of the governing classes there is, of course, still pre- 
served by the law of primogeniture. Mr. Webster, in his Plymouth 
oration, pointed out that the equal division of real property among all 
the children was the true basis of a popular government ; that without 
it republican government could not exist; and that where that system 
prevailed a republican government must very soon be established. 

I am not able to judge whether the charge of some late English 
writers be true, that their landed aristocracy is changing into a plu- 
tocracy. I think, however, these statements have been much exag- 
gerated. <A like charge is frequently made as to this country; but I 
believe it, also, to be much exaggerated, and that the influence of 
wealth is, on the whole, diminishing here. 

It will be hard to maintain that there is any great difference between 
Englishmen and Americans by reason of race. The first settlers of this 
country were Englishmen. Notwithstanding the great admixture of 
other races,—an admixture chiefly of those Northern races of which 
England herself was composed,—we are, in all essentials of national 
character, Englishmen still. Their emigrants who come here lose their 
distinctive character in a generation; or, if they come in childhood, 
their nationality cannot be detected after they grow up. It would be 
difficult for either country to establish the claim to an intellectual su- 
periority over the other. The difference between us is the difference in 
institutions and local conditions. 

The working of the American Constitution is distinguished from 
that of Great Britain by three influences,—periodicity, locality, and 
confederacy. 

We choose our Chief Magistrate every four years, and the Members 
of one House of Congress every two years. One-third of the Senators 
go out of office every two years. The term of office of an individual 
Senator is six years. The Senate is controlled by a majority of the States. 
A majority of the people cannot change the policy of the country un- 
less a majority of the States also consent. A Senator must be a citizen 
of the State from which he is chosen. Thus no change in the popular 
opinion can compel a change of policy during the four years of the 
President’s term, nor can it compel a change of policy in a body where 
great and small States meet as equals, unless a majority of the States 
agree to the change. But the purpose and desire of the numerical ma- 
jority of the American people may be baffled for twenty years by the 
local interests and feeling of a majority of the States, and those, perhaps, 

the smallest in population, This isa conservative principle more power- 
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ful than monarch or House of Lords. It is a slow and deliberate pro- 
cess,—it takes a great while,—for this mighty being to change its mind. 

This country is a compound of nation and confederacy. But in 
practice the influence of locality is much greater than even obedience 
to the Constitution demands. I am inclined to think that the opera- 
tion of this single principle has more to do in distinguishing the public 
life of America from that of Great Britain than all our written Consti- 
tutions, State or national, would have without it. 

In spite of the increase of the national authority since the War, 
many of our conditions are still those which belong to a confederacy. 
A man does not easily pass from one State to another. There is one 
instance where the same man—James Shields—represented, at differ- 
ent times, three States in the Senate of the United States; and there is 
another in our early history—Rufus King, who was Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and afterward from New York. But it is most unlikely that 
these instances will be repeated. 

Even before the adoption of the Constitution, many of our States 
were essentially aggregations of separate towns or municipalities. Very 
early it was enacted in Massachusetts that the Representative must be 
an inhabitant of the town from which he was chosen. The consequence 
of this example has been most far-reaching. Throughout our Constitu- 
tion, and in all our political habits we deal with separate localities 
on the principle of an entire equality. The Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress must be citizens of the States they represent. With 
very few exceptions indeed, Representatives in Congress are taken from 
the districts where they dwell. The same thing is true of State legis- 
latures. In the choice of Judges of the higher and lower courts, na- 
tional and State, they are expected to represent fairly the different States 
and localities. The same thing is true in the formation of the Cabinet, 
and the selection of nearly one hundred and fifty thousand executive 
officers. 

This necessity for considering locality in the selection of persons 
for high national offices embarrasses the American people at every 
step. No man, with rare exception, can have any considerable oppor- 
tunity for public service, although he may be in accord with an over- 
whelming majority of his countrymen, unless he also happen to be in 
accord with the locality in which he dwells. When Mr. Webster was 
Secretary of State, Mr. Choate was the undisputed head of the American 
bar, unless Mr. Webster himself were to be excepted. It might easily 
have happened that, at the same time, the man of all others in the coun- 
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try fitted for Secretary of the Treasury would also have dwelt in Bos- 
ton ; or the fittest persons for these three offices might have been found 
living together in New York City ; yet it would never have done to make 
Choate Attorney-General, or Abbott Lawrence Secretary of the Treasury, 
while Webster was in the Department of State. I suppose it would 
scarcely cause a remark if the three most important men in the English 
Cabinet dwelt next door to each other in London, or had adjoining es- 
tates in the country. In England an able public man can be elected to 
the House of Commons from any part of the three kingdoms. If he 
be valuable to his party, he is entirely independent of the influence of 
any one constituency. He can be kept in service for his whole life if 
his party need him. This renders an able man who is valuable to his 
party entirely independent of the influence of the local constituency. 
Thus every able Englishman is sure of continued public service. The 
careers of Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and Charles Sumner would 
have been impossible, had they happened to dwell in cities or districts 
opposed to them in opinion. New York is the greatest city in the 
United States. William M. Evarts was for many years the foremost 
living advocate. Yet his national service, so far as it was dependent 
on a seat in either House of Congress, lasted but six years. Take the 
list of the great lawyers of the United States to-day. See how many 
of them, who, if they were Englishmen, would be assured of a perma- 
nent place in public life, are almost wholly debarred from an opportu- 
nity of political usefulness by the accident of residence. 

This gives a power to local prejudices in this country from which 
England is almost wholly free. Except the Irish question,—where a dif- 
ference of race and of religion, centuries of oppression, and, till lately, 
a difference of language, have combined with insular position to nour- 
ish and keep alive local hatreds,—there is nothing like sectional strife in 
the empire of Great Britain. On the other hand, our demagogues still 
appeal to the sectional hatred of South against North, or of West 
against Kast. One would think there must be a clause in the Consti- 
tutions of some Western and Southern States to the effect that no man 
should be eligible to office until he had made in public at least one 
bitter attack on the East, and that no man should be continued in 
office except on the condition of repeating it at least twice a year. 
This is specially true of some communities which, less than a generation 
ago, were waste places, and where nearly all their dwellers are natives 
of the section they revile. The settler from the East sometimes hastens 
eagerly to acquire the necessary qualification. 
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This condition of things tempts able men, who have a natural and 
honorable ambition for political office, constantly to watch and yield to 
the varying moods of special constituencies. In this way men become 
great political followers, but not great political leaders. This dimin- 
ishes the permanent power of. political parties; but it tends to deprive 
men of the civic courage which makes them the guides and lights of 
their age, and likewise deprives such leaders of the power to accom- 
plish their purposes. It would be ungrateful to say what has just been 
said, without excepting the noble and generous people of Massachusetts 
from the comprehensiveness of this statement. It has been the beauty 
and comfort of her public service that she has permitted those whom 
she has called to it the largest freedom in acting according to their own 
conscience and their own judgment. She will overlook almost any- 
thing in a public man except the violation of his own conscience for the 
sake of pleasing her. 

There is not a man in this country to-day who is secure of an oppor- 
tunity for official service extending more than six years ahead, except a 
judge. There are probably not ten men out of the Senate of the United 
States who have a reasonable expectation of a term even as long. 

In England, also, the country can be appealed to at any moment, 
a new House of Commons chosen, and a new executive brought into 
power if the old one cease to represent the country on an important 
measure. In fact, this happens in England on an average about once 
in four years,—a period corresponding with the interval between our 
Presidential elections. But it might happen every six months. 

This enables England to take up and settle public questions one at 
atime. First, there is a struggle in the House of Commons. Then 
there is an appeal to the people. It is rare in England that a question 
is reopened after it has once been decided by the constituencies. A 
defeat in the House of Commons overthrows an administration, or the 
people must, be appealed to for a new vote of confidence. The vote of 
the nation in one election almost always settles the question. 

On the other hand, a defeat in either House of Congress, or in both 
Houses of Congress, even on very important measures, does not over- 
throw an administration; and the defeat of a party in a national elec- 
tion does not settle a great question. Indeed, we are always disputing 
what was the significance of a particular vote, and which one of a dozen 
or twenty matters that were debated on the hustings controlled the 
popular verdict. 

Our constitutional arrangements and the great size of our territory 
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make impracticable here an appeal to the people on single measures, 
which the ease of a general election makes simple in England. 

Every Congress comes to an end, leaving many important measures 
undisposed of. The effect of this is, that there is a struggle between 
the leaders of the same party for the opportunity to bring their ques- 
tions before the body to which they belong. There is no responsible 
leadership in the Senate, and no responsible leadership in the House, 
but that of the Speaker, who in theory is absolutely impartial, and in 
practice almost absolutely despotic. The result is that there is a strug- 
gle between the different leading committees for a chance to bring up 
their measures. Toward the close of the session this contest is spe- 
cially apparent. A Member who has carefully prepared some impor- 
tant measure with which he is identified in public estimation feels that 
the success or failure of his political career depends upon his getting an 
opportunity to bring it to a vote. Statesmen of the same party are 
often engaged in angry altercations with each other, and in the House 
are apt to express bitterly their discontent with the Speaker. Many 
Administration measures fail in every Congress, the defeat of any one 
of which would have wrecked an English administration. 

I think party discipline is much less powerful in the United States 
than in England. This comes largely from our division of powers 
into executive, legislative, and judicial. Our committee arrangements, 
also, in both Houses of Congress, interfere sadly with responsible lead- 
ership. And, as I have said, the constant sense of responsibility to 
local constituencies makes it hard for public men to consult either the 
highest national good or even the prevailing national desire and opin- 
ion. How many measures carefully framed by men to whom the re- 
sponsibility for them has been assigned are upset by members of the 
same party with the men who frame them and are responsible for them ! 
How difficult we find it to make a tariff! The Committee of Ways and 
Means report it: it is all torn to pieces in the House, unless, as in the 
most recent instance, the House is not trusted to hear it read, and it is 
passed blindfold under a suspension of the rules. When it comes to 
the other branch, the patched-up measure is mutilated by the commit- 
tee of the Senate, and torn to pieces again by the Senate itself. 

As I have said, there is not a man in the country to-day who is 
secure of an opportunity for official service lasting more than six years 
ahead, excepting a judge. There are probably not ten men out of the 
Senate of the United States who have a reasonable expectation of a 
term even so long. Now this insecurity and brevity in the term of 
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public service make the American statesman impatient and in a hurry 
to accomplish his public purposes. If he be ambitious, he must hasten 
to make his mark. If he have at heart some great measure for the 
public good, he must accomplish it while he has the power. He must 
make hay while the sun shines. He must work while it is day; for 
the night cometh wherein no man can work. This hurry is in strange 
contrast with the quiet and deliberate security of the Englishman. It 
puts us at a great disadvantage in legislation and administration. 

This disadvantage is especially manifest in our diplomacy. The 
American Secretary of State is eager to sign his name to a treaty, and the 
American Ambassador or Minister, to get the credit of some accomplish- 
ment for his country’s advantage before the curtain shall fall on him. 
If he begin a negotiation and do not get through with it, if the negoti- 
ation be not a failure, he himself, at any rate, is a failure. How this 
delivers us into the hands of the quiet, secure, patient, steady English- 
man, who knows that if the thing be not done this year, it will be done 
in some future year, and expects to be there himself to do it. 

This want of security in public office, this hurry to make a mark, 
make the American statesman ambitious to effect some reform, or find 
and create some issue that does not arise naturally of itself. So polit- 
ical parties, or restless and energetic men who are elected to Congress 
or State Legislatures, are constantly seeking some new line in which 
they can take a lead before they are retired. Plenty of exam- 
ples could be given. The scheme for biennial elections in Massachu- 
setts always seemed to me to have no foundation in any real popular 
desire, but only in the desire to secure an issue. Now the Englishman 
who, if he be fit for it, is assured of his place in the country’s service, is 
in no hurry. The American must act, or some other actor will take 
his place. The Englishman can wait. England can wait. England is 
in no hurry. She can watch always her opportunity to take advantage 
of the impatience of her antagonists. This great chess-player, since she 
became the first Power in Europe, after the fall of Napoleon in 1818, 
has made few false moves. Other countries scold at her, and revile her, 
and charge her with perfidy. But she bides her time. She keeps her 
eye steadfastly upon her object. In the main, I think the charge of 
duplicity against her is without foundation. If she get the advantage 
of her antagonists, it is their own fault and not hers. 

Our State governments and municipal institutions have a great 
value in training men for national service, to which nothing in England 
corresponds. The law governing parliamentary procedure must be 
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unknown to many intelligent men who enter the House of Commons, 
and probably is never acquired by many persons who have a consider- 
able service there. But our State legislatures and municipal govern- 
ments make most intelligent American citizens familiar with it. 

Both countries have a free press. In both countries the newspaper 
attacks with unrestrained severity the public and private character of 
public men with whom it differs in opinion; but the English states- 
man does not have turned upon his private life the search-light in 
whose glare the American statesman must spend his. This is, I sup- 
pose, partly because in the vast solitude of London, an espionage is 
impossible which is easy in Washington. I suppose, too, there is less 
austerity in English public opinion. 

I think the conductors of English newspapers stand by their coun- 
try better than ours. English people would not tolerate in their own 
press the stream of scurrility and falsehood which is constantly poured 
out on our country by some American journalists.) The American 
people are reproached with having a bitter dislike of the mother-coun- 
try. Ido not think the reproach is well founded. But if it be, is it 
strange, when we see what descriptions of the public life in America 
find their way into great English journals, and seem to be acceptable 
to their readers, and what representatives of the American press are 
selected for public honors? The course of some great English news- 
papers toward the United States is a perpetual insult. We know that 
they do not represent what is best in English opinion, any more than 
they fitly describe what is best in American public life. But I think 
we are entitled to some credit from our English brethren that our 
international good-will has survived in spite of the London “ Times ” 
and the “ Saturday Review.” 

The English people have an indifference to logical consistency 
and symmetry in their public policies. In this they differ from the 
French and from us. The Englishman hates a doctrinaire. So the 
English Constitution is a quilt of patchwork. They seem to like to 
have the next thing they do differ both in manner and in principle from 
the last. The arrangement for Irish representation in the House of 
Lords and in the Commons is totally unlike the arrangement for the 
Scotch. The curious arrangement of counties palatine, the different 
fashions of procedure in Lords and Commons, give the English cere- 
monial a quaint grotesqueness of which the American would be ex- 
tremely impatient. 

The Englishman is willing to let theoretical questions remain for- 
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ever unsettled, whereas the American would insist on having them out. 
The Yankee says “I want to know what my rights are.” Let any 
claim be made of a right under the Constitution, and let it be dis- 
puted, and somebody will insist on having it settled. In one of the 
English colleges,—I think King’s College at Cambridge,—there is an 
old claim that when the judges come to hold the assizes they are 
entitled to occupy during their stay the house of the Head of the 
College. This claim is disputed by the Head of the College. When 
the judges approach the town, the Head of the College goes out to 
meet them, and says that they would be happy to have Her Majesty’s 
Judges make their stay in the house belonging to the College while 
the assizes last. ‘To which the judges reply that “they are coming.” 
When the threshold of the dwelling is reached, the Head of the Col- 
lege bows and prays the judge to enter and make himself at home; 
and the judge bows and requests the Head of the College to enter 
and make himself at home, each assuming the tone of a host to a 
guest. And so they go in together and occupy the house. And for 
more than four hundred years the question, whether the judge or the 
Head of the College has the right to the house at the assize season, 
has remained unsettled. Imagine such a question remaining open for 
six weeks anywhere in this country ! 

I do not think that the Englishman likes to be flattered. He likes 
better to grumble and to have people complain to him about somebody or 
something. He seldom brags. He considers the greatness of England 
an assured fact, to be taken for granted, like the force of gravitation or 
the importance of the sun to the solar system. I hope the time is com- 
ing when we shall feel our greatness among the nations so well assured 
that our public men will stop talking about it. But the people now 
expect a good deal of boasting from our orators. Even our chaplains 
in their prayers inform the Lord of the greatness of this country and 
of the magnificence and the glory of the American people. 

Our restraint under a written Constitution, and under a Supreme 
Court which can declare any State or national legislation unconstitu- 
tional, is hardly greater practically than the restraint upon the English- 
man of his regard for precedent. Omitting questions which arise by 
reason of the Constitutional distribution of power between the States 
and the nation, it is very unlikely that anything would be done in Eng- 
land by act of Parliament which is not permitted under our Constitu- 
tional restraints; and these are chiefly prohibitions of violations of 
common right. 
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The want of certainty of the statesman’s hold upon power, of which 
I have spoken, and the lack of inherited wealth, deprive us of the ad- 
vantage of a class of men trained for statesmanship from youth. The 
questions with which the public man in this country has to deal require 
long and exclusive study to master them. Such study is impossible if 
he have at the same time to get his own living. He must, therefore, be 
a man of inherited wealth, or must be taken from some other calling to 
which he has devoted himself long enough to have laid by a compe- 
tency sufficient for his support, and suitable provision for his family. 
So we have rarely here men like those so numerous in England, who 
are trained to public affairs from their youth. Wordsworth’s 


** Blessed statesman he, whose mind’s unselfish will 
Leaves him at ease among grand thoughts,” 


may perhaps still be found in considerable numbers in England ; but 
in this country his high thinking must go with very plain living indeed, 
if he have to live on his salary. We have here what England lacks, 
—the training for larger service of the town meeting, the city council, 
and the exercise of State legislative and administrative offices. We 
have, too, the interest in public affairs which belongs to a republic, 


where every man feels a responsibility and expects to understand what 
is going on. The Yankee baby seems to draw in a knowledge of Par- 
liamentary law with his infant breath, and, before he can walk, is ready 
to rise in his cradle and raise a point of order upon his nurse. So, able 
and well-educated men, although their lives may have been devoted to 
private affairs, come to the public service, even late in life, with an in- 
telligent interest, an extent of information, and an aptness for their work 
which I think are lacking in the ordinary Englishman. 

But, on the other hand, what an opportunity England has to educate 
the children of her favored classes in her colonial service! What an 
opportunity in her diplomatic service !_ What an opportunity in her vast 
navy, and her trained army, always ready for war! Ours is a govern- 
ment by the average citizen. England is a government by the aristoc- 
racy. While this may seem to give England some special advantage in 
immediate results, it yet remains to be seen whether it will give her an 
advantage in the end. Roger Sherman used to say that he looked for the 
strength of the Constitution of the United States in the end not chiefly 
to the Senate or the Judiciary, or to any Bill of Rights, but to the fact 
that the interest of the men who were to administer the government 
would always be the same with that of the people to be governed. 
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England, doubtless, governs well. She obtained her great Indian 
empire by unjustifiable means ; but she rules it better and better from 
generation to generation. There are no better examples of a great gov- 
erning race than the men she has sent out to India during the last 
fifty years,—the Lawrences, the Stephens, and theircompanions. ‘“ The 
sahibs don’t like us;” said an Indian philosopher, “ but they are abso- 
lutely just, and they do not fear the face of man.” While England 
has trained this race of gentlemen to govern well her three hundred 
and fifty millions of subjects, the United States have not governed 
Alaska nor their two hundred and fifty thousand Indian dependants 
even decently. 

Whatever changes for the better or worse have happened in either 
country, it is still true that while the English statesman is devoted to 
the glory and greatness of England, and while he desires to extend her 
empire, and while he desires to maintain her honor unstained, the great 
object and purpose of all his statesmanship is that he shall be able to 
hand down his broad acres, his ancestral dwelling, and his stately trees 
from eldest son to eldest son for generations to come, though a thou- 
sand paupers starve in their hovels, and though every fifth person in 
the kingdom must, some time in his life, receive aid from the state. 
On the other hand, the great object of American statesmanship has 
been, is, and is to be, to keep up wages, and to educate a whole people 
who shall dwell in happy and comfortable homes and not in huts or 
hovels. 

The people of both countries are enlightened, honest, patriotic, and 
free. They are able to command, and in the main do command, in 
each generation, the kind of public service which the needs of the 
generation require. If the lofty and stimulant leadership of the elder 
Pitt, if the parliamentary skill and resolute courage of the younger 
Pitt, if the independence and economic wisdom of Cobden and Bright, 
or the military genius of Wellington, be not found in the counsels of 
England to-day, it is because England does not need them to-day. 
When she needs them, they will be forthcoming. If the constructive 
statesmanship of the framers of the Constitution, the comprehensive 
wisdom of Madison, the profound insight and dominant intelligence of 
Hamilton, the majestic eloquence of Webster, the chivalrous leadership 
of Clay, the uncompromising devotion to humanity of Sumner, the pa- 
tient circumspection of Lincoln, are not now to be found in the coun- 
sels of our Republic, it is because the present day demands another 
kind " an for the Republic. When these things are needed, they 
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will appear. The men of letters, the political philosophers, from the 
time of the satires of Churchill, from the time when Wordsworth pro- 
claimed England to be “a fen of stagnant waters,” and demanded the 
recall of Wellington from the head of the English armies and his dis- 
grace in the eyes of Europe, have denounced the public life of their 
time, as their successors do to-day. What is wanted in this country 
now is the honest, faithful, industrious, and intelligent management of 
its business affairs, both in State and nation. And this the generation 
abundantly supplies. GrEoRGE F. Hoar 





THE PROPOSED ANNEXATION OF HAWAIL 


On May 16 of this year the President transmitted to the Senate a 
proposed treaty with the so-called Republic of Hawaii, by which ‘it is 
designed to merge that nation into the United States. The Executive 
and the Secretary of State at the same time enumerated the grounds 
which they deemed sufficient to warrant annexation. I shall endeavor 
to show that none of the arguments made in advocacy of the outlined 
programme is sound, that Hawaiian annexation is detrimental to the 
interests of the United States, and that if such a policy might at any 
time be desirable, its accomplishment now and under circumstances at 
present prevailing must be alike impolitic and dishonorable. 

The President apparently relies upon the declaration that annexa- 
tion is “ the necessary and fitting sequel to the chain of events which, 
froma very early period of our history, has controlled the intercourse 
and prescribed the association of the United States and the Hawaiian 
Islands.” Unfortunately for this contention, the recitals made by the 
Executive show merely friendly and commercial intercourse and the 
adoption of a uniform policy favoring Hawaiian autonomy. True, 
the popular suggestion which refers to the dominancy of American 
interests in “that neighboring territory” is noted by the President. 
It is now, however, actively urged that the presence in the Islands of 
a few Americans necessarily requires our intervention and permanent 
occupancy. 

The Secretary of State bases his recommendation upon the au- 
thority granted by the Hawaiian Constitution of 1894. He opposes 
commercial union because of the dangers of the “vicissitudes of 
public sentiment in the two countries.” He evidently wishes to strike 
the iron while it is hot, and seeks to make a perpetual compact because 
of the uncertainty of popular desire. He does not care to risk a rever- 
sal of present policies. ‘Let us grab it while we may,” epitomizes this 
statesmanship. The Secretary assumes that there must be annexation 
ora commercial union or a protectorate. He forgets the propriety of 
following precedents by attending to our domestic concerns. He does 
not recollect that our official notice of non-interference by other Powers 
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has always proved effective. Possibly the Administration hopes to 
hasten, by mid-Pacific conquest, the advent of that prosperity so con- 
fidently and vainly promised. While the President may not have 
felt bound fully to sustain his theories, nevertheless suggestions in- 
tended to excite sympathy have been made elsewhere from day to 
day. We have been told that our Pacific Coast will not be safe until 
we are masters of the Hawaiian Islands. It is “proper form” to 
allude to these South-Sea folk as “our kinsmen,” to call attention to 
their “ proximity,” and to refer, as does President McKinley, to “ that 
neighboring territory.” ‘“ Neighboring,” as thus used, is defined to 
mean “situated near by, being in the vicinity, adjacent.” It is im- 
portant to remember that the soil we propose to absorb—this “ neigh- 
boring territory””"—is more than two thousand miles from the nearest 
point of the present United States. Our “neighbors” are not near 
enough to disturb our rest. There is no garden-wall interchange of 
views. 

But we are dogmatically told that we must have the Islands for 
purposes of protection; that our country cannot be safe without them. 
I deny the accuracy of this contention. We can make a better contest 
without than with Hawaii. If we accomplish annexation for defensive 
objects we should fortify our new domain. We must build a navy 
capable of sustaining it. Iam unable to give figures as to the cost of 
proper fortifications. That the expenditure must be immense, no one 
will dispute. In the event of war there could be no help within call to 
aid the distressed islanders. A week would be consumed in transport- 
ing our navy—if we possess a navy. Our coasts are not now fortified, 
notwithstanding years of effort. ven New York and San Francisco 
are insufficiently guarded. As for our navy, Admiral Walker, be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Coast Defences, described the situation, 
when he said, that if the English should engage us they would prob- 
ably capture or destroy our navy, and that, by putting all our vessels 
behind Sandy Hook, we could make something of a fight for that 
place, but that nothing would prevent the foe from raiding the whole 
coast. While we are very slowly increasing our naval strength, our 
leading European competitors are acting with more alacrity. Our dis- 
parity as regards at least England and France is hourly becoming more 
and more evident. 

If we must go into the foreign acquisition business we should, for 
quite a period, spend not less than one hundred million dollars per year 
for naval purposes, and almost an equal sum for coast defences. We 
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are not prepared to commit ourselves to such idiocy. There are some 
who think that we can prepare for war within twenty-four hours. 
Much time must be consumed in building even one war vessel; and a 
12-inch gun cannot be easily turned out in less than eighteen months. 
It will take General Flagler three years from the beginning of his work 
to complete the 16-inch cannon which is being manufactured, and which 
will, I trust, prove to be the most powerful engine of destruction ever 
devised. 

If, unhappily, we shall engage in foreign contention, where will 
the enemy strike? Manifestly where he can inflict the severest in- 
jury. He will not assail the Muir Glacier, nor will he direct his armies 
or navies against the leper settlement of Molokai. Boston, New York, 
San Francisco, and other seaports will be decidedly interested in the 
event of a conflict with a great naval Power. If San Francisco were 
attacked after annexation, would our batteries at Honolulu be effect- 
ive? Would our battle-ships stationed there aid us? But it is urged 
that England, in case of trouble, may seize Honolulu, and that the 
Japanese may do so. England clearly will not operate against us from 
Honolulu. She has a veritable Gibraltar at Esquimault on the Wash- 
ington boundary. Why should she divert and divide her strength by 
permitting her guns and ships to rust two thousand miles from her 
enemy, especially when she is splendidly equipped at a point within 
sight of the smoke of our civilization? For more than forty years 
England has denied any hostility to Hawaii. 

“How about Japan?” Iam asked. Japan surely does not intend 
to attack us. She, as well as Great Britain, explicitly disclaims any 
such purpose. I have no fear of difficulty there. Considerations too 
numerous to mention make such an occurrence highly improbable. 
But if it shall be otherwise and Japan shall take Hawaii, she will not 
thereby be enabled to assail the United States. To reach Honolulu 
from Japan requires a voyage of over thirty-six hundred miles, and the 
Islands are not on the American-Oriental sailing route. The capture 
of Hawaii would be a foolish enterprise for any antagonist of the United 
States. Itis palpable that we could not hold the Hawaiian Islands, if the 
enemy found it desirable to possess them (an unlikely hypothesis), with- 
out vast outlay and without weakening our home defences. If we 
constructed impregnable forts there and mounted thereon hundreds of 
modern cannon, we should be left alone in our grandeur without any 
enemy to defeat, or anything particularly valuable to protect. Our 
Honolulu armies would be as lonely as was Robinson Crusoe. If we are 
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to defend ourselves, we must do so at home. Why should we seek the 
South Pacific in order to secure our coasts? 

I have heard that the possession of the Hawaiian Islands means the 
control of the North Pacific. I admit that the nation possessing this 
group may dominate the North Pacific ; but such dominancy will not in 
any manner depend upon the occupancy of these spots in the ocean. 
The subjection of the North Pacific depends upon the naval prowess of 
contending nations. The most valiant army stationed in Hawaii, and 
possessing the best equipment and unlimited supplies, cannot rule the 
North Pacific without an unrivalled naval force. Take the case of 
England, now the leading sea Power. Does that Empire need the 
Hawaiian Islands, located near the twentieth degree of north latitude, 
when she is the possessor of a magnificent fortification at Esquimault, 
situated close to the fiftieth degree of north latitude? That defence is 
far more effective as a controlling element, so far as the North Pacific is 
concerned, than would be any construction at Honolulu. The enthusi- 
astic advocates of annexation forget that the North Pacific must yield 
to ships of war, and that a nation possessed of all the islands in the South 
Pacific would not, because of such possession, command the seas there 
or elsewhere. 

It is averred that we shall need the Islands when we construct the 
Nicaragua Canal. We are advised that we cannot otherwise properly 
defend that work. The suggestions already made dispose of this pre- 
tence. If we make and own the Canal we must fortify its approaches. 
The western terminus would not be better protected by guns mounted 
at Hawaii than by those which guard the Golden Gate. Our battle- 
ships can be dispatched from Caljfornia to Nicaragua more speedily than 
from Honolulu. Nor would the presence of an enemy at the latter 
point imperil the Canal. A foe can reach our shores without touching 
at Honolulu; and, as I have said, if we arrange matters so as to make it 
uncomfortable there for an enemy, he will take another course and thus 
steer clear of us. The important naval Powers have numerous posses- 
sions in and on the Pacific. 

But it is urged that we must have a coaling-station, and that, there- 
fore, annexation is desirable. Pearl Harbor is ours: if we desire to 
fortify it, to dredge it, to make it useful, we may do so; and a coal- 
ing-station will thus be provided without annexation. Such a station 
would be unnecessary in times of peace; and in the event of war coal 
should be procurable upon the usual lines of commerce. If we are to 
have a coaling-station in the mid-Pacific, why not fix it in the Aleutian 
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group? No vessel engaged in Asiatic-American commerce plies any- 
where near our South-Sea neighbors. 

If those of our countrymen who are belligerently inclined really in- 
tend to stir up a fight with England, why not provide for the protection 
of an eligible Aleutian island, and from thence prey upon the enemy’s 
commerce? Our trade is quite safe in any event. We are without 
ships; and, under prevailing legislation, we are likely, I regret to say, to 
continue deficient in that direction. I have no apprehension of diffi- 
culty with England, nor, indeed, with any nation. Our business rela- 
tions with the formidable Powers are too close to permit war. The 
disasters which would be visited upon England in the event of a strug- 
gle with the United States are palpable. She could not inflict injury 
upon any of the property of the United States without involving her- 
self in financial losses beyond estimation. Japan is busy developing 
her manufactures and her newly acquired domain. She is acting judi- 
ciously, and is likely to preserve her temper, notwithstanding the atro- 
cious discriminations of the Dingley Bill. The effort to make our people 
believe that Japan proposes to seize Hawaii comes from the cute pro- 
moters of annexation. 

It is said that annexation should be favored because Americans 
have paramount interests in Hawaii. This argument was made with 
reference to the Transvaal by the enterprising gentlemen who tried to 
run over the Kriiger government. They have had an opportunity to 
reflect upon the impropriety of attempting to manage affairs without 
their jurisdiction. Iam confident that the missionaries who settled in 
Hawaii did so disinterestedly. It is not likely that it was their pur- 
pose to sweep their converts from power and convert their property 
lucri causa. It would be unjust to attribute to them the commercial 
immorality which subsequently eventuated. No settler in any country 
is justified in subverting the government by whose favor he entered, 
merely because such subversion will add to his profit. Such is one of 
the excuses under which despots have confiscated and assassinated. 
It suggests the claims of arrogant wealth when trampling upon impov- 
erished merit. It is the argument of might against right, of barbarism 
against civilization. Our brethren who went to the Hawaiian Islands 
embarked in ventures under a government which did not derive its au- 
thority from them nor exist by their consent. Matters have so changed 
that the native Hawaiian who put his property into the business which 
followed the coming of the progressive foreigner came out with the ex- 
perience, and the energetic visitor got the wealth. The ex-Queen acted 
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in a manner to excite the disapproval of American residents. She was 
thereupon captured ; and, as the outcome of American valor, the Islands 
were subdued and the so-called Republic established. It endures in 
defiance of the will of the governed ; and the very intelligent and posi- 


tive American-Hawaiian citizens, numbering less than two thousand 
males, who established the prevailing oligarchy, have tendered to the 
United States a country which they hold by conquest, and whose in- 
habitants, native to the soil, and universally educated in the rudiments, 
are not to be consulted as to a compact which means the obliteration 
of nationality. 

Several powerful nations of modern times, ruled upon the monarchic 
plan, have seized territory for commercial reasons and because of 
sympathy with resident subjects. But we cannot justify ourselves 
upon any such ground. No such departure from our traditions and 
theories can be for a moment legitimately tolerated. The rdle of the 
despot is unsuited to the American. 

It is argued that our commerce with Hawaii is so important that 
we cannot afford to risk outside interference. That we have valuable 
trade there is plain. It is also clear that large profits have been made 
by parties who have taken advantage of the relations of the Islands to 
the United States. Mr. Spalding, who has been in Hawaii since 1867, 
and is a leading sugar-producer, remarked, before the Senate Com- 
mittee, as follows :— 


‘* What we want is to make something out of the country ; make expenses out 
of the country. Itisnota commercial, agricultural, manufacturing, or mineral pro- 
ducing country ; it has no resources, no available resources ; never has had. All 
this prosperity has come from this reciprocity treaty with the United States.” 


The same gentleman also testified that he would not have remained in 
the Islands had it not been for reciprocity; that prior to that all 
plantation owners had failed. 

Mr. Alexander has certified that rice can be profitably produced in 
Hawaii, and that the orange and banana flourish. I have the au- 
thority of an ardent annexationist that this statement is rather over- 
drawn; but Minister Stevens, in his letter of November 20, 1892, tells 
Secretary Foster that “sugar-raising on these islands can be continued 
only by the cheapest possible labor—that of the Japanese, the Chinese, and 
Indian coolies,’—a cheerful outlook for the American white laborer. 
Mr. Stevens writes to Secretary Foster that oranges, lemons, pineapples, 
and grapes can and will be successfully grown in the event of annexa- 
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tion. Howa change of government can add to the productive capacity 
of the soil, may be somewhat difficult to explain. 

The above, I think, supports the conclusion that annexation is not 
necessary for the preservation of our trade. Common business sense 
dictates that a properly framed treaty—not the jug-handle affair now in 
foree, which every disinterested person admits should be changed, 
but a really reciprocal engagement—will bring all desirable Hawaiian 
commerce to the United States. The Hawaiian Islands will deal with 
us because their interests make such a course necessary. Imperative 
considerations will continue this status. The man has not yet been 
heard from who can show that annexation will bring to the United 
States any advantage which will not be enjoyed as the result of our 
often declared policy, everywhere conceded, inhibiting foreign inter- 
ference, and of the making of a sensible and equitable treaty. The 
citrus-fruit producers of the United States and those engaged in beet- 
sugar production have no cause to rejoice at the cheap-labor competition 
which must follow annexation. This, however, is a minor matter. 

There are other vital objections to the validity of the proposed 
cession of the Hawaiian Islands to this government “ of the people and 
by the people.” Our policy is and always has been opposed to such in- 
vestments. Washington spoke of the advantages of our “ detached 
and distant situation,” and said, “Tis our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who favored the annexation of Cuba, said in a letter written to 
President Madison, April 27, 1809 :— 


‘Tt will be objected to our receiving Cuba that no limit can then be drawn to 
our future acquisitions. Cuba can be defended by us without a navy ; and this de- 
velops the principle which ought to limit our views. Nothing should ever be ac- 
cepted which would require a navy to defend it.” 


Secretary Frelinghuysen, in a note to Mr. Langston, dated June 20, 
1883, says :— 


“The policy of this Government, as declared on many occasions in the past, has 
tended toward avoidance of possessions disconnected from the main continent. 
Had the tendency of the United States been to extend territorial domain beyond 
seas Opportunities have not been wanting to effect such a purpose, whether on the 
coast of Africa, in the West Indies, or in the South Pacific.” 


He also wrote to the same minister :— 


“A conviction that a fixed policy, dating back to the origin of our constitu- 
tional Government, was considered to make it inexpedient to attempt territorial 
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aggrandizement which would require maintenance by a naval force in excess of 
any yet provided for our national uses, has led this Government to decline terri- 
torial acquisitions. Even as simple coaling-stations, such territorial acquisitions 
would involve responsibility beyond their utility. The United States has never 
deemed it needful to their national life to maintain impregnable fortresses along 
the world’s highways of commerce.” 


Secretary Sherman, whose participancy in the present scheme has 
not failed to excite surprise, concludes his “‘ Recollections” with the 
following remarks :— 


‘* The events of the future are beyond the vision of mankind ; but I hope that 
our people will be content with internal growth, and avoid the complications of 
foreign acquisitions. Our family of States is already large enough to create em- 
barrassment in the Senate ; and a republic should not hold dependent provinces 
or possessions. Every new acquisition will create embarrassments. Canada and 
Mexico as independent republics will be more valuable to the United States than 
if carved into additional States. The Union already embraces discordant elements 
enough without adding others. If my life is prolonged I will do all I can to add 
to the strength and prosperity of the United States, but nothing to extend its 
limits or to add new dangers by acquisition of foreign territory.” 


President McKinley, in his Inaugural Address, warned us against 
the temptation of territorial aggression. 

Heretofore we have followed the rules thus laid down. Our exten- 
sion of territory has been on the mainland, and, with the exception of 
Alaska, the added property has been contiguous. We entered into a 
tripartite agreement with England and Germany whereby we aid in 
maintaining a miserable counterfeit of regal greatness in authority at 
Samoa. This compact beween the leading republic of the world and 
two empires to force a barbarian ruler upon a protesting race was and 
is absurd enough. (Mr. Cleveland, to his credit, attempted to relieve 
us of this folly; but the legislative “spirit of conquest” rendered his 
efforts futile.) 

If we annex Hawaii, the next move will involve Samoa,—distant 
four thousand miles. I am aware that Secretary Marcy encouraged the 
annexation idea; but his ambitious views did not convince the Ameri- 
can people and were regarded as visionary. Nor did he have before 
him the domestic problems which at this hour challenge the supreme 
consideration of the ablest American patriot. 

Is the character of the inhabitants of Hawaii such as to induce us 
to sigh for their society and personality? The following table shows 
the various nationalities represented on the Islands; the figures are 
from the last census :— 
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Nationality. Males. Females. | Total. 
| 
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G6 kr Pha Skxdn as be snees 4 she ee seen eo ese es 19,212 5,195 | 24,407 
at hicig ERK CE WASS ORME WON CRESS 19,167 2,449 | 21,616 
NE 6 crag @ bee ma eae eames 321 134 | 455 
ee No accdawsessccavecdicseeet es 448 152 | 600 
| a eae 

oe 72,517 | 36,503 | 109,020 


President McKinley’s Inaugural contains this suggestion :— 


‘‘ A grave peril to the Republic would be a citizenship too ignorant to under- 
stand or too vicious to appreciate the great value and beneficence of our institu- 
tions and laws; and against all who come here to make war upon them our gates 
must be promptly and tightly closed.” 


There is ample evidence that the native Hawaiians are possessed of 
educational qualifications covering at least the primary branches; but 
these attainments are not demonstrative of their ability to discharge the 
duties of American citizenship, although they are sufficient to elevate 
them far above the degradation which they suffer at the hands of those 
who ignore their justdemands. The mental discipline to which the na- 
tive Hawaiian has been for many years subjected certainly entitles him 
to a hearing when his civil rights are threatened. It does not, however, 
follow by any means that this right of consideration means the possession 
of the mental and moral faculties essential to the properly equipped 
American citizen. While I believe the evidence tends to show the in- 
competency of the native Hawaiian to meet the requirements of our 
citizenship, it is nevertheless clear that he is not a savage or a slave; 
and the land of his birth should not be disposed of without his con- 
currence, 

Captain Dutton, of the United States Ordnance Department, deliv- 
ered a lecture under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution in 
1884, wherein he said :— 


“The economic condition of the Hawaiian is probably superior at the present 
time to that of any other tropical people in the world ; and, on the whole, I think 
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it quite safe to say that it is but very little surpassed, if at all, by that of the work- 
ing-classes of America. He has even more to eat and better food, plenty of beef, 
pork, and fish, and could have an abundance of flour if he desired it, but he pre- 
fers his taro. He owns his property in fee, he makes laws and executes them, 
he reads and writes, he has but one wife ; he tills the soil and tends flocks ; some- 
times he accumulates wealth, and sometimes he does not ; he makes his will in 
due form, dies and receives a Christian burial ; in no land in the world is property 
more secure.” 


Mr. Spalding informs us that a republic would not be a good form 
of government for the people of Hawaii. He told the Senate Com- 
mittee that the natives “are like a goo’ many in the United States— 
better governed than governing,” and testified as follows :— 


**T have already said that a republican form of government would not be suit- 
able for that people. That is an independent form of government. You might, 
for instance, if the Hawaiian Islands were a part of the State of California, do 
very well. I think they would send two or three or four Representatives to the 
State Capitol who would be equally respectable with the Representatives sent from 
the present counties in California.” 


The general tenor of the testimony taken by the Senate Committee is, 
that, notwithstanding the ability of the natives to read and write, they 
could not maintain a republic. But I repeat, this state of affairs does 
not authorize the United States, nor any other Power, to ignore the de- 
sires of these islanders as to the form of their government. They were 
contented and prosperous before the oligarchy. The incompetency of 
the Japanese and Chinese population, consisting of about forty-six 
thousand souls, will not be controverted. We have stringent laws ex- 
cluding Chinese from the United States, and after much trouble we 
succeeded in negotiating a treaty virtually ratifying the Geary law; 
and our policy of exclusion has been enforced with comparative suc- 
cess. Our people, especially those who toil, are opposed to the intro- 
duction of servile Asiatic labor. I am aware that the treaty under 
consideration provides that “ No Chinese, by reason of anything herein 
contained, shall be allowed to enter the United States from the Ha- 
waiian Islands.” The result of this peculiar provision is problematical. 
The State Department repudiates the obligation of Hawaii to Japan. 
If this view is correct, may it not be that the Chinese residents of Ha- 
waii after annexation, being within the United States, will enjoy rights 
now participated in by their brethren in the various States? At all 
events, the fact remains that Hawaiian annexation means an addition 
to the population of the United States of more than twenty-one thou- 
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sand Chinese and more than twenty-four thousand Japanese. It is true 
that Japan has lately advanced astonishingly ; but her laborers (of the 
class employed in Hawaii) are distasteful to us. We do not care to 
compete with them. 

Bitter hostility must arise from this incorporation of about one- 
quarter as many Chinamen as are now within the United States. Do 
we need such a racial contribution? Will this new contact improve 
us? Will the introduction of these incongruities add to our honor or 
toour strength? Weare daily seeking to perfect our immigration laws 
and to raise the standard of citizenship. The annexation proposition 
involves a wholesale infusion of deleterious constituents and agencies. 
The United States contain many who are not thoroughly advised con- 
cerning the responsibilities of democracy. Have we not enough to 
command our attention here at home? Weare busy. Fiscal prob- 
lems, questions of a basic character, compel our attention. Are we pre- 
pared to instil into the scattered tribes of the ocean the philosophy of 
free government? Can we educate all men in the tenets of true 
republicanism? The highest type of manhood is requisite to the perma- 
nency of republics. Despotisms may for a time get along without gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge; but a republic depends upon the ability, 
integrity, and liberty-loving disposition of the masses. A minority 
only of the human family is fitted for self-rule. Hawaiian annexation 
would not stimulate our intelligence, patriotism, or power. Nor is it 
any answer to these observations to affirm that the destruction of a 
non-assimilative race will relieve us from peril. Such an argument is 
the defence of the conqueror. This powerful republic should not stifle 
the protests of those who are “to the manor born.” We stand in the 
presence of internal dangers grave enough to warn us of the impropriety 
of seeking new perils. Elements of discord exist in the United States. 
Conflicting interests come to the surface daily. The American people 
are divided at this moment as to leading financial problems. There is 
more than one experiment on trial. While I am confident of our abil- 
ity to meet all exigencies, I do not believe it wise to seek new embar- 
rassments, 

There are many Americans who, while holding that annexation is 
desirable, are unwilling to codperate in a movement which means the 
annihilation of a nation without that nation’s consent. The proposed 
treaty mentions the Republic of Hawaii. Thisisa misnomer. A mem- 
ber of the Hawaiian de facto judiciary has lately been quoted as stating 
that the government of which he is a part is really an oligarchy. This 
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is the truth. Mr. Stevens, through whose promotion of the revolution 
the alleged Hawaiian Republic was established, delivered a lecture, 
reported in the “ Boston Journal” of November 23, 1893, in which he de- 
clared that the annexation issue ought not to be decided by popular vote 
because the result would be antagonistic to American interests. In 
other words, the theory is that the natives, who understand the situa- 
tion thoroughly, but who are not sufficiently aggressive to make good 
citizens of the United States, ought not to be permitted to vote, because 
the result of such an election would mean the overthrow of usurpation. 
Never did a despot more confidently express the nefarious ground upon 
which he relied. No more impudent claim has been made in connec- 
tion with this subject than that which is submitted by those who avow 
that the higher civilization which they represent involves the right to 
seize and govern, to bargain and sell. 

It must be understood that I do not discuss the question of techni- 
cal authority. I concede, for the sake of argument, that the provisions 
of the Hawaiian Constitution authorize annexation, and that our title 


derived therefrom would be legally good. I likewise readily assent to 


the doctrine that, for purposes of diplomacy, a government de facto must 
be recognized as a government de jure. But when we are asked to 
join in the obliteration of a government, it is our duty to consider the 
propriety of the cession, and not only to look at the question of phys- 
ical ability, but likewise to ascertain the preferences of those whose 
political status is so vitally involved. A republic springing from uni- 
versal desire should not accept a deed of empire without reference to 
justice. I have observed statements to the effect that the fact that the 
present régime had been maintained for some years is conclusive of the 
power to negotiate the pending treaty. As I have said, this is in a sense 
true. The President and Secretary of State appear to rely upon this 
proposition. But when it appears that the authority of the would-be 
grantors is based alone upon the support received from armed men, and 
that those whom it is designed to bring within our jurisdiction do not 
wish to come, I am prepared to ignore the pretences of the de facto gov- 
ernment, so far as the attempt to destroy nationality is concerned, 
although I do not hesitate to join in recognizing it for the purposes of 
governmental intercourse. 

If the natives are at all capable of comprehending their situation, 
they should be consulted : if they are utterly incompetent we should not 
bring them in. I will not discuss the means employed to accomplish 
the overthrow of the ex-Queen, nor the participancy in that coup of 
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the forces of the United States. Suffice it to say that no one has 
claimed that the native Hawaiians, numbering about forty thousand 
souls, ever agreed to the governmental change or had anything to do with 
the adoption of the present constitution. As a condition precedent to 
a vote under the Hawaiian act providing for a constitutional conven- 
tion, the elector was compelled to swear that he would bear full allegi- 
ance to the provisional government, and would oppose any attempt to 
reéstablish a monarchy. Upon complying with this requisite he be- 
came qualified to vote. The election was, therefore, confined to 
the narrow precincts within which those who conducted the provisional 
government moved. The natives who took no stock in that govern- 
ment were shut out; and the small but powerful oligarchy managed the 
election to suit the occasion. This programme has been followed ever 
since. A constitution is supposed to be the very basis of the gov- 
ernment. 

When a people elect delegates to a convention called for the purpose 
of framing an organic law, it is expected that the nature and form of 
government will be thoroughly discussed and solved; but the patriots 
who now propose to give Hawaii to the United States so prescribed the 
qualifications of the electors who chose delegates to the constitutional 
convention that all opposition was removed, and no one not in sympathy 
with the prevailing usurpation was allowed to be heard. The alleged 
Hawaiian Republic is a bogus republic. It does not exist pursuant to 
the will of the governed, but notwithstanding such will. 

The people of the Hawaiian Islands are worthy of consideration. 
True they belong to an inferior race. They are not equal competitors 
in the world-wide field of modern aggressiveness. Had they possessed 
the nerve, the snap, the bravery of the Anglo-Saxon, this proposed 
treaty would never have been formulated. 1 have called attention to 
the circumstance that witnesses conversant with the Hawaiian character 
declare that while the natives would not make ideal Americans, yet they 
possess some educational advantages. Even before the revolution it 
was a very rare thing to find a native who could not read and write his 
mother-tongue. The editor of the Honolulu “Evening Bulletin” is 
authority for the statement that six out of seven native Hawaiians were 
on school registers last year. Rev. Oliver P. Emerson testified before 
the Senate Committee that he believed it would be difficult to find a 
single native Hawaiian over twelve years of age unable to read or 
Write. Assuming that the natives are not adequate to the task of the 
highest American citizenship, is it just to deprive them of nationality 
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without their suggestion or codperation and against their desires? They 


were offered the privileges of voters at the price of servility. If I ad- 
vocated annexation, I would still require the submission of the question 


to the real citizens of the Islands, including the native race. I cannot 
appreciate the attitude of the patriotic American who believes in liberty, 
who is prepared to defend the rights of the people, but who insists upon 
approving the action of a few who, exercising authority in defiance of 
the majority, propose, without honest title, to alienate a nation. 

I have said that we must, so far as diplomacy goes, recognize those 
actually governing; but this does not mean that we can always prop- 
erly accept title from a de facto ruler. We should go to the root of the 
claim. The moral side of the matter must not be ignored. I do not 
concede the integrity of the title offered. I am confident that the 
people whose rights are affected are antagonistic to the project. It is 
against our policy and interest to interfere in the affairs of remote 
islanders. The proposed acquisition is not necessary for our protection, 
nor important to our trade. Judicious treaty arrangements will secure 
all possible mercantile advantages. There is no danger of foreign in- 
terference in the presence of our avowed insistence upon Hawaiian 
autonomy ; our rights in that regard being universally admitted. 

STEPHEN M. WHITE. 








POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE PLAGUE IN BOMBAY. 


In this article I shall endeavor to show that the bubonic plague 
was not an intractable disease; that its rapid spread was due largely to 
indifference on the part of the municipal authorities in Bombay ; and, 
finally, that the institution of radical measures by Government sufficed 
at once to check the epidemic, and, within a reasonable period, to bring 
it to a close. 

The bubonic plague appeared in Bombay toward the end of August, 
1896. Incredible as it may seem, the disease raged for a month before 
any Official notice was taken of it. As early as the first week of Sep- 
tember the Municipal Health Officer was informed of the existence of 
the malady. According to his own statement, however, he had already 
known of it for some time. By September 3, certain physicians, who 
were members of the Municipal Corporation, were treating the disease 
as true bubonic plague. 

The first cases appeared in Mandvie Ward, an abhorrently filthy 
district in the heart of the city, having 37,000 inhabitants, chiefly natives 
of the lower classes. The population in and about this ward is said to be 
the densest in the world. In some localities there are 760 people to the 
acre. Of the total population of the city, which is nearly a million, the 
greater part is crowded into an area of four square miles. 

Despite the fact that, before September was half over, the native 
population had become thoroughly frightened, and an exodus from 
Mandvie had already begun, the Health Officer still officially ignored 
the whole matter. Not yet had the Municipal Commissioner taken a 
step to prevent the spread of the disease; nor had the press spoken. 


The presence of the plague was known to many; yet silence was the 
rule. 


When three weeks of September were past, and between two and 
three hundred people had died of the pestilence, the subject was casu- 
ally mentioned at an ordinary meeting of the Standing Committee of 
the Corporation (September 23). Not even then was the matter 
broached by the Health Officer. A private physician first called at- 


tention to it, and on the spot named the disease by its true name, 
47 
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“The malady,” he said, “is the bubonic plague. ... I think it is 
caused by the putrid emanation from the putrefying and decompos- 
ing matter in the sewers, which are choked and can only be called 
cesspools.” Remarks were made by several other physicians, who cor- 
roborated what had been said and stated that the Health Officer had 
been informed of all the facts three weeks before. 

The Health Officer still sat silent; but when he had been particu- 
larly requested to say something in regard to the plague he uttered this 
oracular remark: “In regard to the occurrences of cases of a peculiar 
type of fever referred to, it may be mentioned that the type is of a sus- 
picious character.” 

The apathy of the Health Officer, however, was not shared by the 
whole Committee. One of the physicians at this very meeting went 
so far as to demand that plague-patients should be isolated. But this 
was going too far. The Committee contented themselves with saying that 
something ought to be done about the plague. The Health Officer re- 
fused to admit that the disease was plague at all. For a whole month 
longer he admitted no “deaths from plague ” into the tables of vital 
statistics. At the end of that time he consented to register deaths from 
“bubonic fever”; but the word “plague ” remained officially tabooed. 

The reason for this concealment was tersely stated in the Municipal 
Corporation : Bombay was a trading city ; and knowledge of the plague 
would hurt trade. For this, among other more personal reasons, the 
Commissioner and his subordinates concealed the truth. For this reason 
also the chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, a month after the pest 
appeared, declared that there was no such thing as plague in town; 
naively adding that, as Colombo had already quarantined against 
Bombay, anyone might see how inimical to the welfare of the city were 
revelations so untimely. 

The Health Officer’s only step to meet the “ peculiar type of fever” 
was to remove the accumulated filth of years. For the city, to a great 
extent built on land made of refuse, had never been properly cleaned ; 
and the streets, alleys, and sewers were all overloaded with the foulest 
matter. For twelve years complaints had been rife in regard to the 
danger of allowing sullage and night-soil to collect in the alley-ways 
and choke up the drains: for ten years the health of the city had been 
steadily declining. 

The Municipality spent a good deal of valuable time in discussing 
the cause of the plague, and could come to no definite conclusion. On 
the whole they were inclined to the opinion that filth was innocuous, 
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and that the plague was due to rats. Thus the Police Officer—who 
had a great deal more to say about sanitation than had the Health 
Officer—said at the next meeting (September 30) of the Standing Com- 
mittee, that rats disseminated the plague, which was brought from Hong 
Kong or Bagdad in sugar, raw silk, or dates. The Health Officer was 
working hard and doing all he could to clean the city. What more 
could be expected of him? Why should people talk about the Health 
Officer's neglect of duty ? 





The Municipal Commissioner, who is the chief executive of the 
city, is empowered, under Section 434 of the Municipal Act, to “ take 
such special measures as he shall deem necessary to prevent the out- 
break of such disease [dangerous or infectious] or the spread thereof.” 
A Government Committee, appointed the last day of September to in- 
quire into the plague, recommended explicitly that the Commissioner 
should apply for more power; although the wording of the Act, even 
as it stands, might easily be interpreted to confer power enough to meet 
every sanitary emergency. 

But the Commissioner, like the Health Officer, viewed the situation 
very calmly. On the very day that the Standing Committee were dis- 
cussing whether filth had anything to do with the plague he gave it as 
his opinion that there was “no cause for very serious alarm.” On re- 
ceiving this advice Government, loath to interfere in municipal mat- 
ters, retired, and left the control of the plague in the hands of the city 
authorities. 

This report of the condition of affairs in Bombay, made by the 
executive to Government, was analogous to the sadly optimistic report 
of the Viceroy in regard to the famine. But Government was bound to 
abide by the official statement made to it. The result in both cases was 
disastrous. In regard to Bombay, Government contented itself with 
proposing, on October 5, that the sanitary staff of the Municipality 
should be increased. Meantime the Commissioner became frightened, 
for the plague had now been spreading for more than a month, and 
there was every indication that the Health Officer's method of meeting 
it was without avail. A week after he had telegraphed that there was 
cause for alarm he drew up a Notification (October 6), the terms of 
which were interpreted to mean that the segregation of plague-patients 
would be made compulsory. 

This Notification of October 6 immediately became a bone of con- 
tention. It was six months to a day before the most recalcitrant natives 
were brought to see that English authority could enforce segregation. 
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But this was under the pressure of a stronger hand than that of the 
Municipal Commissioner. 

On September 30 the executive had applied for an extra grant of 
100,000 rupees (about $33,000) for sanitary purposes. The grant was 
made at once; but about a third of it was spent in making manholes, 
and the remainder was sunk in the long-neglected work of cleaning the 
city and in purchasing antiquated disinfectants. Most of the appropri- 
ation was gone in three weeks (October 19). A thousand tons of silt 
had been dug up out of the drains. Though disinfected it still “ emitted 
sickening smells”; and in many instances it stood for days heaped up 
in offensive mounds about the city. The heat was intense. Scarcely 
any rain had fallen in September; and in October the country was 
already suffering from famine-drought. The Health Officer’s one 
thought was to remove silt and clean alley-ways. As to the segrega- 


tion of plague-patients, he not only took no interest, but he expressed 
it as his deliberate opinion that it was “impracticable, out of the 
question.” He had neither men nor means to enforce such a meas- 
ure. The most done to prevent the spread of plague was to catch 
plague-patients as they ran around the city and disinfect them. But 


the arrest of such persons was always regarded as a happy accident. 
No system was employed; and thus from infected districts the fleeing 
natives shortly spread the plague over districts not before contaminated. 
The erection of a plague-hospital had been suggested; but the Com- 
missioner did not think this necessary. There was but one hospital 
for infectious diseases of all kinds, and to this were sent such plague- 
patients as could be induced to go. But to most of the natives the 
idea of going to the hospital was abhorrent. They did all they could 
to escape detection, and preferred to die alone in the street rather than 
be cared for by aliens. 

The publication of the Notification instantly arrayed Western sani- 
tary science against Oriental prejudice. But the Health Officer's pub- 
lished statement, that segregation was “out of the question,” played 
directly into the hands of the natives, who immediately protested against 
any form of enforced segregation, not only because in their opinion it was 
merely an English fad, but particularly on the ground that the sacred 
privacy of the Hindu or Mahomedan home was thereby invaded. The 
judgment of a committee of physicians (who had been especially ap- 
pointed to report and advise), to the effect that segregation was a neces- 
sity, here went for naught. Few natives have yet learned that there is 
nothing holy which is opposed to the public weal. 
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It must not be supposed that this prejudice against the hospital and 
segregation was confined to the lower classes. ‘T'wo-thirds of the Mu- 
nicipality are Indians, Hindus, Mahomedans, and Parsees,—the most 
intelligent native citizens of Bombay. There was scarcely one of them 
that did not oppose segregation. 

Another religious phase of the opposition to segregation, or indeed 
to the application of any sanitary regulations, was the Kismet theory 
of the Mahomedans, which has its parallel in the faith of the Hindus. 
According to this theory, it is impious to try to escape from the fate 
prepared by God. Moreover, it is useless; and hence precautions are 
vain. The practical result of this theory is to make the natives disre- 
gard all laws of health. Disease and death are gifts of God. No im- 
portance is attached to the sanitary condition of houses or towns. 

No sooner was the Notification of October 6 signed, and a few 
patients had been forcibly removed to the Arthur Road Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, than the health of the town unfortunately began 
toimprove. The Municipal Commissioner at once concluded that the 
plague was not going to amount to much after all; his fears vanished ; 
segregation was enforced more and more negligently as the clamor of 
resistance rose and the plague declined. But the malady had quietly 
spread itself over a wide area. Before the middle of October plague 
was firmly fastened on Mandvie Ward, the Fort, Kolaba, and Kamatipur, 
—the most thickly settled quarters of the city. Inalmost every instance 
where it appeared in a new ward the outbreak could be traced directly 
to contagion from a patient who had escaped from an infected locality. 

The population now began to be sensibly diminished, not so much 
on account of death as of flight. There was only a makeshift inspec- 
tion at the railway stations. Thousands of the lower classes fled during 
the last weeks of September from fear of the plague, and many thousands 
more during October from fear of the hospital. Needless to say, they 
carried the plague with them into the Mofussil (country districts). 

At the end of the second week of October the announcement was 
made that the plague had been brought under control. Perhaps it had. 
But on October 14 the English officers of the Municipality who, accord- 
ing to their own declarations, already had their hand upon the throat of 
the foe, released their hold and let the beast go free at the bidding of 
the native population. 

There is probably not to be found in the annals of civilization so 
fatuous an utterance as the Memorandum of October 14 to the Health 
Officer, subsequently confirmed by the Act of October 30. On the for- 
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mer date, because of protestations on the part of tenants in Mandvie 
Ward who objected to compulsory isolation, “it was decided by the 
Municipal Commissioner in consultation with the Health Officer,” that 
the terms of the Notification ostensibly compelling segregation “ should 
not be stringently put into force,” as its provisions wounded the reli- 
gious feelings of thecommunity. In the first week of November formal 
instructions were issued to all the executive officers of the Municipality 
not to execute “stringently” the Notification of October 6. 

That happened which might have been foreseen. The native offi- 
cers, who had been forced to do a duty repugnant to themselves as well 
as to the patients whom they had coerced into obedience, interpreted 
these words to mean that they were to segregate nobody. There was, 
indeed, no case where, in the judgment of a family, proper segregation 
could not be effected at home. To send such patients to the hospital 
would be to enforce the law “stringently.” Therefore only waifs went 
to the hospital. So ended the farce of segregation. Instantly the 
death-rate increased. The last week of October had shown the effect of 
segregation quietly discountenanced ; but the mortality of the ensuing 
weeks showed the effect of its formal discontinuance. There was an 
ostentatious report of “ marked improvement ” recorded on October 24, 
before the order for segregation had been really rescinded. Thereafter, 
there was a steady increase in deaths from plague. 

On the night of October 16 some miscreant had maltreated with 
tar the great statue of the Queen-Empress, which stands at the south 
end of the Esplanade. The effect of this act may be compared with that 
of the mutilation of the Hermes at Athens. Not only was there intense 
indignation on the part of the Anglo-Indians, but on the part of the na- 
tives of all classes there was a new terror added to life in Bombay. For 
the Queen-Empress is a divinity ; her statue is a sort of idol ; to dese- 
crate it is to commit sacrilege. To add to the excitement, prophecies 
were circulated to the effect that the Sirkar (Imperial Government) 
would take signal vengeance on the people of Bombay by means of a 
general massacre of the inhabitants on the great feast of Divali, which 
occurs at the beginning of November. It was also believed that pa- 
tients sent to the hospital were murdered to avenge the Queen ; that 
disinfectants were poisons; that the blood of patients was drawn to 
weld together the foundations of new government buildings ; and that 
every officer who inquired about plague-cases was a spy, who sought to 
compass the death of a new victun. 

The people grew mad with terror. As Divali approached they fled 
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in ever-increasing numbers. In the city itself riots became frequent. 
Mobs attacked the hospital, angrily shouting that they would slay the 
doctors as the doctors would slay them. | 

After October 20, deaths from plague were admitted (under the cap- 
tion of “fever’’) into the weekly mortality lists. From the beginning 
it was evident that the number of deaths was understated. Curiously 
enough the Health Officer himself on a previous occasion had formally 
stated that “ the evidence of Municipal Officers ” was not worthy of ac- 
ceptance. His own evidence was now found to be of the same charac- 
ter. In many cases single physicians testified to knowing of more 
deaths from plague during one week in their own limited practice than 
were included for the same period in the record of the Health Officer, 
which should have been taken from the reports of all the physicians in 
the city. An official acknowledgment that the municipal reports were 
not trustworthy was made by the Commissioner and the Police Officer 
on December 30. It seems unnecessary to take other testimony. 

According to the most careful computation, the plague mortality, 
which was about 174 for the week ending November 10, rose to 242 in 
the next week; to 314 the week after (November 24); and to 315 in 
the week ending December 1. The week following, the plague-deaths 
numbered 591, and the total mortality rose to 1,051, the greatest ever 
known in the city. In another month, 7 e, by December 29, the plague 
mortality was 1,484, and the total mortality 1,853 for the week. 

The fear of death now began to prevail against religious prejudice. 
The more enlightened natives, as the death-rate advanced week by 
week, counselled a substitution for official segregation, and advised 
voluntary segregation, race by race, caste by caste, in hospitals erected 
by private subscription. But the advice came too late. Before some 
of these hospitals could be built the plague was nearly ended. Nor 
Was it easy at any time to get the natives to enter their own private 
hospitals. Even voluntary segregation frightened them. 

What was absolutely requisite was a house-to-house inspection of 
the city, and strict isolation of plague-patients) But what was done 
was to clean out drains and whitewash rooms where patients had died. 

The Municipality appointed a few subordinates in the Health De- 
partment, and gave the hospital some new assistants. Most of the native 
physicians had run away from the city by December. The members 
of the Municipality also fled; notably the loquacious leaders of the 
people, who had been most influential in opposing sanitary regulations. 

During the reign of terror which obtained in the city from Novem- 
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ber to January, Government had done nothing to show that it concerned 
itself with the state of affairs in Bombay. In Bombay itself the Anglo- 
Indians blamed the natives for not submitting to sanitary rules, the 
natives blamed the Anglo-Indians for suggesting segregation; and 
in the latter circle the Health Officer blamed the Commissioner for 
neglect of duty, while other Anglo-Indians blamed the Health Officer 
for similar dereliction. The Municipality was divided against itself. 
In all this conflict the means taken to stay the plague were inadequate ; 
the officials were apathetic or doggedly content to toil on in a manner 
long shown to be unavailing. The prospect was that nothing effective 
would ever be done within the limits of the city. 

That something must be done, seems to have struck the attention of 
Government very suddenly. As late as January 8, the Governor, Lord 
Sandhurst, expressed the opinion that the means hitherto adopted was 
all that was needful to secure a gradual cessation of the plague. This 
was the politely expressed view of Surgeon-General Cleghorn also, 
who was sent from Calcutta to give his opinion. But Dr. Cleghorn’s 
formal advice was that the healthy people in an infected district should 
be “ hutted,” «e, sent to segregation camps. <A report, embodying 
this suggestion was sent to the Municipality. The report created a 
shibboleth: ‘The healthy to the huts, the sick to the hospital!” The 
Municipality received the advice with its usual indifference. 

But the Speech from the Throne on January 19, though it said 
little in respect of the plague, said just what was needful: “Take the 
most stringent measures.” It was high time. The plague was now 
spread over the whole province of Bombay. It was no longer a local 
matter. ‘T’o subdue it was an “imperial necessity,” to quote Lord 
Sandhurst’s apology for interference. 

The Governor now interfered directly in the matter. The very 
next day he appointed a special Plague Officer to inspect the city and 
“advise” the Commissioner. Then an Assistant Health Officer, twenty 
medical officers, and others deemed requisite were appointed. Not con- 
tent with this, the Governor, early in February, had a special Epidemic 
Disease Act passed, and published a Notification authorizing, and in 
fact directing, the Municipal Commissioner to demolish buildings unfit 
for human habitation, to destroy infected articles, to require abatement 
of overcrowding, and to do other things necessitated by the exigency 
of the occasion. The care of the city was now taken by Government 
officers. Segregation camps were built; and a regular inspection of 
houses was begun. The Governor's right hand in carrying out these 
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reforms was Genl. Gatacre. The mortality of the city for the week 
ending February 9 was 1,911, the plague-mortality, 1,371, which, con- 
sidering the greatly decreased population (for the natives were still flee- 
ing by the thousands every day) was higher than for the last week of 
December. There was in fact no indication that the virulence of the 
plague was abating when the Government took control of the, city. 

While the Municipality did nothing but protest against the “ wan- 
ton waste of money ” involved in the carrying out of sanitary rules, the 
Government subdued the plague. On March 5 the Gatacre Committee 
was appointed: this took the sanitation of the city completely out of 
the hands of the Municipality. 'The Committee was expressly stated to 
be “subordinate only to Government.” The Health Officer was not 
put on the Committee at all. The Municipal Commissioner was put 
on only to consent to what Government demanded. The Municipal 
Corporation were curtly directed “to carry into effect without delay 
any measures which may be ordered by the Committee.” In other 
words the Corporation were reduced to a political cypher. 

Under this sting municipal lassitude vanished. The seventy-two 
members of the Corporation became furious, and declared that they 
would not be suppressed. After this explosion they sank back into 
their customary attitude of careless indolence ; and, thereafter, as re- 
gards the plague, the Municipality drops out of sight. 

Times were changed now in Bombay. The natives were told that 
the sick would be compelled to go to the hospital. Four hospitals 
were open to plague-patients. Hospital-huts were erected in various 
quarters. There-were soon in the city forty-one hospitals and six hun- 
dred segregation huts. The hospital staff was strengthened. Nurses 
from England were cabled for. Women inspectors and physicians were 
appointed to examine native women ; medical certificates were insisted 
on; restrictions were put upon returning inhabitants liable to bring the 
plague back with them; an army of men was sent out to inspect and 
cleanse the city; an extra staff of nearly a thousand men was created 
in the Health Department; one of four thousand in the engineering de- 
partment ; the idle military were put to work ; concealed cases of plague 
were artfully detected ; the Corporation were told that if they did not 
at once settle the question of the disposal of refuse (they had been 
dawdling over the matter for six months) it would be settled for them ; 
the shanties of disease and death were burned down by the hundred ; 
last, the great intramural graveyard of the Mahomedans was closed. 
This, however, is but a partial list of the many things neglected hith- 
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erto, and now accomplished only by the intervention of Government. 
The latter's care extended in all directions. The Municipality gave no 
compensation to the poor wretch whose infected goods were burned: 
the Government ordered compensation to be paid. The Municipality 
did nothing to soften the horror of the “cart of death,” as the natives 
cc'led the hospital-van: the Government not only improved the hos- 
pital building, which had been a disgrace to civilization, but even had 
rubber tires put upon the wheels of the van,—thus again softening the 
rigor of thc law. 

The met.'e of their new rein-holder was soon tested by the Sunni 
Mahomedans, the most obstructive among the natives. When segre- 
gation was first suggested in October, the Sunni leaders opposed it ; 
and in the Municipality their representatives were insolent enough to 
say that any such order would be resisted. That order was now given. 
The Sunnis could not believe it was intended to be taken seriously. 
They thought that one or two petitions and a threat or two would end 
the matter now as it had been ended six months before. They sent 
petition after petition, each more impudent than the last. They threat- 
ened resistance. But instead of yielding, the Governor said “ You 
must obey” ; and they obeyed. For the first time since December the 
plague mortality now stood in three figures instead of four. In the 
week ending March 2 the deaths due to plague were 938 (the week be- 
fore, they had been 1,108); three weeks later they were 600; by April 
20 they were 310; by May 15 they were 100 for the week. The 
stream of outgoing natives had continued almost undiminished till 
February. Then there was a back-eddy; and soon the tide turned. 
By the end of March the outgoing and returning inhabitants nearly 
balanced each other; but thereafter the latter were in excess. By April 
confidence was restored ; and at the end of that month the plague was 
no longer of epidemic character anywhere in the Presidency. Oddly 
enough the daily death-rate began to diminish from the very day of the 
Notification, February 10, which inaugurated the energetic policy of 
Government. But informally the governmental policy had already 
been introduced. Whatever credit be given to Dr. Haffkine’s services 
in aiding the Government to suppress the plague, the chief praise must 
rest with the Government itself. Nor was the weather an important 
factor. In fact it was warmer in October than in February. 

To one well acquainted with Indian affairs the bare record of these 
events is full of significance; but for those who do not understand the 
political situation in India a word of explanation may be necessary. 
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The Anglo-Indian press is full of complaints against the apathy of 
the natives, their inability to meet any crisis, their do-nothing policy as 
contrasted with their loquacity. On the other hand, the native press 
complains still more bitterly of Anglo-Indian lack of sympathy and 
of intelligent comprehension of native character. Again, the mu- 
nicipalities are extremely jealous of governmental control. Nothing 
distressed the Bombayans—even those who were ashamed of their own 
City Fathers—so much as to see these Fathers put on the shelf by Gov- 
ernment. Finally, the Anglo-Indians, especially those who have spent 
their lives in India, are continually harping on the Mutiny of 1857. 
Very few of them really understand the political background of the 
Mutiny. They are prone to believe that the natives are still in a state 
of sub-sedition and that the slightest disturbance may result in a vol- 
canie eruption of native forces. The history of the plague is an object- 
lesson in respect of all these points. 

As to the apathy of the natives as contrasted with the energy of the 
Anglo-Indians, every reader must have noticed that the most conspicu- 
ous example of personified apathy was the Municipal Commissioner, 
who is an Englishman. This officer was ably seconded in his do-noth- 
ing policy by the chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, by the Po- 
lice Officer, and by the Engineering Officer, all of whom are English. 
The English Health Officer, though his labor was ill-directed, cannot 
be included with these; but from a wider point of view his attitude is 
also significant. For while the Anglo-Indian press blamed the “ native 
apathy ” of the Municipality it appeared to be forgotten that a third of 
the Municipal Corporation are not native, but English. Now a minor- 
ity of a third is strong enough to make itself felt in word if not in ac- 
tion. But at no meeting of the Corporation, from September to March, 
was any stand taken by English energy to oppose native apathy. Iam 
far from denying the existence of this fault among the natives ; but to 
cite it as characteristically national is manifestly unjust. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that, while English apathy had no excuse save 
fear, half of the native’s objection to doing anything was simply reli- 
gious feeling and sympathy for his fellow-countrymen, who shared that 
feeling in respect of segregation. 

Not less exaggerated, however, is the native complaint in regard to 
Anglo-Indian “ lack of sympathy.” So far as sentiment is concerned, 
the plaint is justified, though to make it so often betrays a lack of man- 
liness which may explain the other lack. The Englishman is not in 
sympathy with the Indian ; but, so far as kind acts go, there was never 
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a conquering race in the world which treated its conquered subjects so 
generously and so thoughtfully. It was the Municipality's own officers 
that offended most against the delicacy of the Hindus and Mahomedans 
in the matter of personal inspection. The Municipality as a body did 
not even suggest those alleviations of distress which, on taking control 
of the city, Lord Sandhurst immediately introduced. Not to the Cor- 
poration, with its two-thirds majority of natives, but to the “ unsympa- 
thetic” Englishman were due the women inspectors, physicians, and 
nurses, so requisite to allay the discomposure of those native women 
who by the laws of their society and religion are not permitted to be 
seen by other men than their husbands. 

The relation of town and presidency in India can hardly be a mat- 
ter of much interest to the general reader; and this point may be dis- 
missed with the remark, that what is needed there, as is shown by the 
action of the municipalities, is more centralization of power, and more 
control as well as more interest in municipal affairs on the part of the 
general Government. As the Governor ousted the local authorities, the 
same scenes took place in other towns besides Bombay. At Karachi, 
a terrible sub-centre of plague, the municipal officers felt so outraged 
at the Government’s interference that they all resigned. With so small 
a proportion of the population instructed in Western thought it is ob- 
viously necessary that Government should not only have control of the 
local centres, but should exercise it frequently enough to get the natives 
accustomed to it. This is particularly true in regard to such matters as 
sanitation. Filthy as was Bombay when the plague broke out, the 
condition of Calcutta, at the present moment, from a sanitary point of 
view, is much worse. The Lieutenant-Governor took the liberty of 
saying so last winter. The Municipality answered him with a storm of 
abuse. The natives are quite content with insanitation. It is evident 
that Government should take such matters out of native control till 
the Indians are educated up to the point where they can take care of 
themselves. 

But these are minor points. The great political lesson of the plague 
is taught by the result of Government’s unbending attitude toward the 
prejudices of the Sunni Mahomedans. There can be no doubt but that 
the plague would have been suppressed in October had the same atti- 
tude been adopted by the Municipal Commissioner. But the real rea- 
son why the Commissioner did not carry out the plan of segregation 
was that he was alarmed at the determined opposition of the natives. 
When their representatives, especially those of the Mahomedans, in- 
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sisted that the populace would resist segregation vi et armis the Com- 
missioner yielded the point; and the whole wretched business of the 
winter followed. But, in speaking to the same natives on the same 
subject, Lord Sandhurst said: ‘“ Let there be no talk of resistance; 
for, as a great steamer cuts through the water, so surely will Govern- 
ment cut through every obstacle.” And what happened? A few riots 
took place in the city and suburbs (on March 8 and 21, April 6 and 7), 
but there was no real resistance. A show of force dissipated the mal- 
contents. In all that effervescence of seditious talk there was not one 
solid particle of danger. The supposed volcano turned out to be a 
harmless geyser. But the metaphor is too strong. Let me say rather 
that the fanatical violence of which the Municipality had dared to 
boast proved to be but a nettle in a strong hand. 

In point of fact the India of ’97 is not the India of 57. Then there 
was silence and murder: now there is bluster and obedience. The 
chief seditious talk is uttered by that most harmless of natives, the 
Bengali Babu. In the last forty years a new generation of Mahomedans 
has come upon the stage. In 1857 the Mussulman still felt himself 
superior to the Hindu, and able to attempt a coup d’ état. He has now 


no political influence: the intelligent Hindu has outstripped the Mussul- 
man. The former is rich and holds office: the latter is poor and has 
no political standing. But the Hindu will never revolt: he is too much 
afraid of his own countrymen, and is very glad to stand under the 
Sirkar’s umbrella. EK. WaAsHBURN HOopkKINs. 





THE FARM COLONIES OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


THE Salvation-Army method of dealing with the question of the 
Unemployed is, in brief, to place Waste Labor on Waste Land by 
means of Waste Capital; thus combining this Trinity of Waste, the 
separation of which means the destruction of each, the codperation of 
which means the prosperity of all. 

In every nation in which our world-wide work has been carried on 
we have found ourselves confronted with the sombre phantom of direst 
poverty. Its proportions have varied; but its ghastly characteristics 
have been everywhere much the same. 

Our business has carried us directly to this veritable “ Hell Gate ” 
of society. How to perforate the rock and honeycomb its mass with 
such moral dynamite as shall enable us some day, at the touch of a 
button, to shatter the vast obstruction to the harbor of peace and pros- 
perity, has been our daily study and our nightly dream. However 
visionary the prospect may appear to others, to us it is a very tangible 
reality. There is but a step from the experimental accomplishments 
of the past to the unlimited possibilities of the future,—from the acorn 
to the oak, from the seedling to the tree, from the tiny rivulet to the 
boundless ocean. 

Are we too optimistic? Have we not a right to be so? Would 
not the very stones cry out against us if we were anything else? 
Stretching before us lies the vast panorama of six brief years’ accom- 
plishment. Wealth, learning, influence,—those great factors in modern 
achievement,—are conspicuous by their absence from our ranks. The 
magic wand of the millionaire has conjured for us no showers of gold. 
No halls of science have adorned our horizon ; no political stars have 
illumined our firmament; and yet, springing “ of the people,” existing 


“for the people,” and, therefore, supported “ by the people,” there has 


flashed forth from the apparent nothingness of a creative Providence, 
a meteor which has lightened the intense darkness of modern poverty 
by the benign rays of nascent hope, love, peace, and prosperity. 
Within the brief space of six years there have sprung into exist- 
ence, mushroomlike, some four hundred institutions, dotted like light- 
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houses along the dreary wreck-bestrewn shores of pauperdom, each 
supplied with such life-saving apparatus as enables them collectively 
to drag daily from the, alas! myriads of sinking souls, no fewer than 
ten thousand ata time. Think of it, oh ye who are tempted to gaze 
with hopelessness into those seething, storm-tossed waters, or to fold 
your hands in the helplessness of despair, or even to view with a measure 
of self-complacency the often self-inflicted woes of miserable humanity ! 

The financial outlay for the maintenance of this “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
—may we not rather call it a Bridge of Hope ?—over which there pass 
daily twice ten thousand weary feet and weeping eyes, ten thousand 
aching hearts and storm-wrecked lives—is close upon one million dol- 
larsa year. For, though the cost of agency is practically eliminated, 
owing to the fact that rescuers and rescued share the same fare and shel- 
ter, nevertheless, heavy rents, and often taxes, have to be paid, and large 
sums laid out for equipment and food, in addition to the outlay some- 
times required for improved sanitation. 

How then are we able to raise so large a sum? Here comes in 
one of the most important features of our work; namely, its self-sup- 
porting character. The bulk of the money, and this in ever-increasing 
ratio, is contributed by the Submerged themselves. This is surely one of 
the most hopeful features of the situation. T’o those who disbelieve in 
the salvability of the masses of our poor,—their willingness to work out 
their own regeneration,—it may be a surprise to learn that at least three- 
fourths of this large sum is contributed by the Submerged. 

In places where the work has been longest established, the propor- 
tion is still greater. In the city of London, for instance, we sheltered 
last year a daily average of more than five thousand people at a cost of 
$493,000. Of this amount, those whom we helped contributed no less 
than $470,000, leaving only the small margin of $23,000 for the charitable 
public to find. The entire cost of supervision was less than 5 per cent; 
while the above expenses included rents, rates, taxes, furniture, fittings, 
material, food, and all other outlays. 

Our social operations in the United States have made remarkable 
progress during the past twelve months; our institutions having in- 
creased from about fifteen to over seventy, and their accommodations 
from five hundred to more than two thousand. The minimum cost of 
supporting criminals and paupers in public institutions is about $2.00 a 
week for food alone, besides all the expenses of buildings and super- 
vision. In some jails the contract rate for feeding prisoners is 35 cents 
aday, exclusive of all other expenses. Now, in the Salvation Army 
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we are able to reduce the entire expenses to an average of about 25 
cents a day for food, clothing, rental, and supervision, including the 
least self-supporting of our institutions—such as Children’s Homes, and 
Homes for Fallen Women and Ex-criminals. 

To those who are interested in philanthropic enterprises, these facts 
will have special value and significance. As a rule, to get a quarter 
down a poor man’s throat usually requires an outlay of at least 75 cents 
in expenses of organization, inquiry, and supervision. For ourselves, 
estimating the actual cash outlay in assisting 2,000 people throughout 
the year, at an average of from 20 to 25 cents each per day, the total for 
the year will be from $150,000 to say $180,000. But even at this low 
estimate of expenditure, I calculate that the maximum outlay from our 
charitable funds has been only about one-fourth of the above amount; 
the balance being contributed in cash or labor by the people whom we 
have helped. 

It will be readily seen, then, that here is an agency and a plan which 
will make a dollar go to the utmost limit of its purchasing and saving 
power. Nor is it a mere untried theory, which may be liable to a thou- 
sand breakdowns, when put to the test of actual experience. It is in- 
deed a system which has gradually, I might almost say automatically, 
grown out of practice. 

And this leads me to call attention to another singular fact. While 
the underlying principles involved in our Social Colonies are the very 
embodiment of simplicity, the machinery itself is of a complex char- 
acter. It embraces the following main departments: 

I. The City Colony. 

II. The Farm Colony near the city. 

IIL The Distant Settlement. 

The first of these, the City Colony, includes quite a number of insti- 
tutions. The different strata of geology find their counterpart among 
the poor. To the inexperienced eye, the masses of the working-class 
population of our great cities constitute one vast conglomeration of 
misery, vice, andcrime. On nearer inspection, however, they are found 
to be classified as distinctly as those who occupy the higher rungs of 
the social ladder. The honest poor cling tightly to the last remnant of 
respectability, and will resent any attempt to make them mingle with 
the vicious and the criminal. Hence, for the latter, separate institutions 
are an absolute necessity. At the time of writing, our City Colonies in 
the United States include: 

20 Shelters for men, with accommodation for 2,086. 
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8 Shelters for women, with accommodation for 250. 
8 Rescue Homes for Fallen Women, with accommodation for 200. 
2 Prison-Gate Homes for Ex-criminals, with accommodation for 80. 
1 Farm Colony. 

8 Children’s Homes for Waifs and Strays, accommodating 90. 

15 Slum Posts under the supervision of 45 officers. 

2 Hospitals and Clinics. 

5 Labor Bureaus. 

5 Salvage Brigades for the collection of waste. 
8 Wood Yards for temporary employment. 

1 Enquiry Bureau for finding lost friends. 

2 Poor Man’s Lawyers. 

3 Miscellaneous. 





78 Institutions, accommodating 2,656 persons. 

The above departments are under the charge of about 150 of our 
most devoted and skilful officers. Their average cost to us, including 
board, lodging, and other personal expenses, does not exceed $5 a week, 
though in their worldly callings they would, as a rule, be receiving 
from $10 to $20; and in some cases they have resigned lucrative posi- 
tions to join us. Generally the Social Officer receives merely a grant 
of from $1 to $2 a week for clothing and personal expenses; accepting 
for food and lodging the same simple fare and shelter that are given to 
the persons helped. Thus, at a stroke, the cost of supervision is re- 


duced to a minimum by the splendid devotion and self-sacrifice of our 
officers. 













Not only is this the case, but in each department there is trained a 
band of men and women, who become experts in that particular branch 
of work. Regulations are drawn up for their guidance, which repre- 
sent the outcome of actual experience, and which prevent the recur- 

.  Tence of mistakes that may have taken place in the earlier and more 
experimental stages. A careful system of reporting and inter-communi- 
cation, together with regular visitation by our most able officers, enables 


each department to keep in touch with the newest developments in this 
art of sociology. 











It is said that a Chinaman’s plan for making a cabbage grow is to 
walk round it six times every day! It has been this personal attention 
to the minutest detail of our social cabbage which has been perhaps the 
principal secret of its rapid growth. Each Social Officer walks round 


his own particular cabbage many times every day, removes the slugs 
48 
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from each individual leaf, fertilizes and waters the roots with assiduous 
care, and reckons that he has succeeded only in proportion to the actual 
results he is able to produce. The devotion, patience, and self-sacrifice 
of these men and women are equalled only by the daring and the tact 
with which they handle the masses among whom they labor, and who 
recognize them as their acknowledged leaders. 

Night after night the girl-captain of the slums will gather an audience 
of two or three hundred toughs, to whom the magnetism of our Army 
meetings will be an untiring attraction. The greatest punishment is a 
sentence of exclusion from those meetings for a week in case of seri- 
ous misbehavior. Numbers of the worst characters are converted, and, 
in turn, testify to the wonderful change which has taken place in their 
lives. 

Take again the Rescue Homes. Through the eighty such which are 
scattered throughout the world, there passed last year more than 4,000 
fallen women, of whom nearly 80 per cent were restored to lives of 
virtue. 

The uniformity of plan, the universality of application, and the 
unity of action which characterize all these various Homes, Shelters, 
and other institutions throughout the world, contribute greatly to their 
success. 


But it is particularly in regard to the Farm Colony and more distant 
Settlements that I had intended to write on this occasion. While we 
look upon our City Colony as an essential feature in our scheme of social 
regeneration, we believe that the ultimate and only rational cure for the 
congestion of our great cities is to remove the surplus population to the 
land. 


This is our great quarrel with the pauper policy and criminology 
of most civilized countries at the present day. Instead of the sur- 
plus being removed, it is accumulated in reservoirs of ever-increasing 
magnitude, where, without any natural outlet, the waters stagnate; 
breeding corruption, disease, and death. Those same waters judiciously 
distributed over the arid surface of the sparsely populated soil of our 
vast agricultural areas would produce a rich harvest, not of millionaires, 
but of thrifty, honest, self-supporting husbandmen,—a yeomanry who 
would be our nation’s pride and strength. The divorce of the small 
landed proprietor from the soil is the root-cause of the depressed state 
of agriculture ; and, until the balance of population can be restored from 
the city to the country, permanent prosperity on a national basis seems 
to me well-nigh an impossibility. 
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During a recent visit to our Farm near Seattle, I was conversing 
with a shrewd German farmer who owned a small tract of land near ours. 
We had just been eating some of his potatoes,—‘‘ Beauty of Heaven” 
was the name that he had given them, and certainly they seemed quite 
fit for an angelic table,—and I was questioning him as to his farm, his 
family, and his success. He had been there eight years, he told me,— 
years of terrible financial depression in the neighboring cities of Seattle 
and Tacoma. ‘TI see very little money,” he remarked. ‘“ It does not 
matter to me whether the Gold or Silver party win the day. All the 
banks in Seattle may break to-morrow, but it does not affect me. I 
have abundance of food for myself and family ; and there is enough over 
to pay for clothing and schooling. What more dol require?” He 
was not depending on the hired labor of others. His “ Beauty of 
Heaven” potatoes tasted all the sweeter for having been planted with 
hisown hands. His children were growing up to manhood around him. 
Of land there was enough and to spare. His simple wants were all 
supplied. To adopt his own language, what more did he require? 

What that one individual had accomplished for himself by dint of 
his personal energy and resourcefulness, the Salvation Army is seeking 
to do for for thousands who have not been gifted by nature with the 
same opportunities, nor the same skill. The surplus population of 
our cities neither can nor will conduct their own exodus to the land of 
peace and plenty, which might and ought to be theirs. But, placed 
under suitable leadership, that is, with leaders who understand their 
habits and have no axes of their own to grind, they are capable of 
supplying the hiatus which separates us from national prosperity,—an 
ever-broadening hiatus, and one which, alas! I venture to predict, will 
go on broadening until this particular missing link has been supplied. 

I know what is so commonly said in regard to the depressed state 
of agriculture, and the impossibility of making it pay, even with the help 
of modern improvements and appliances. But I am not pleading for 
large farms or fortunes. Frankly speaking, I am glad the time has 
come when the large ranch has almost ceased to be an attraction to 
capital, inasmuch as it will afford an opportunity for the working-man 
to get at the soil, to become his own farmer, his own laborer, his own 
producer, and his own consumer. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that because the large ranch, in 
which the small farmer has become eliminated from the soil, fails to pay 
interest on its borrowed capital, or to afford the prospect of quickly 
making a vast fortune, the yeoman owner of asmall block of land can- 
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not gain from it a subsistence. India and France afford a positive con- 
tradiction to this supposition, even if we were unable to find others 
nearer home. By dint of persistent toil, without even the aid of fer- 
tilizers, the Indian peasant will extract from one or two acres of impoy- 
erished soil a living for his family, albeit at least half the gross produce 
has to be handed to the proprietor in payment of rent and taxes, or to 
the money-lender for exorbitant interest. And yet his instruments are 
the most primitive ; while every innovation is eyed with suspicion as a 
possible breach of caste and time-honored tradition. 

It is upon the above facts that we base our Colonial plans. We 
plead with capital, if only in its own interests, to afford the working-man 
a fair chance of getting at the land. We do not ask for charity, or alms. 
We desire nothing better than that the whole effort should be placed 
on a purely commercial basis, under the personal superintendence of 
business men of approved probity, discretion, and energy. 

During my recent visit to San Francisco I was invited to address 
the Chamber of Commerce upon the question ; the President himself 
taking the chair. As a result it was resolved that a committee of fif- 
teen leading citizens be appointed to codperate with the Salvation 
Army in our plans. Briefly the scheme was as follows: A sum of not 
less than $25,000 was to be raised for preliminary expenses, either by 
donations or as a loan on favorable terms: A tract of two or three 
thousand acres of land was to be bonded, and divided into small allot- 
ments of not more than five to ten acres. Cottages were to be erected, 
the land fenced and partly prepared, and, according to the discretion 
of the management, poultry and other stock supplied. Upon these 
allotments carefully selected Colonists were to be settled, and a weekly 
rent charged which would be sufficient to pay off capital and interest 
by easy instalments. For instance, supposing the value of a five-acre 
lot to be 


Land, at $40 per acre.... 
Cottage 
Improvements and Stock 


a weekly rental of $1 would amount to 10 per cent on the above. Of 
this, say 5 per cent would be for interest, and 5 per cent for repayments of 
capital, with liberty to pay off the balance at any earlier time, or by 
larger instalments. In this way the $25,000 would enable fifty families 
to be settled on 250 acres, divided up into five-acre blocks, the value 
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of the land being estimated at $40 an acre. If, however, the land were 
not paid for in advance, but only on the instalment principle, about 
eighty families could be settled on four hundred acres. Allowing an 
average of four persons to each family, more than three hundred souls 
could thus be provided for. The $25,000 thus invested would be draw- 
ing an annual income of $2,500, of which $1,250 would be paid as in- 
terest, if the money had been borrowed ; while the balance would either 
pay off the capital or be re-invested. If the entire sum were raised in 
donations, the 10-per-cent income would serve to settle additional fami- 
lies; while the original sum would be turned over several times. 

It may be asked, how should we insure the payment of the weekly 
rent? The answer is: Partly by the employment of the Colonists on 
the settlement at a fixed scale of wages, and partly by placing the 
Colony in such proximity to the large ranches, which abound in 
California, that the members of the family could be able to earn per- 
haps more than sufficient for this purpose. In other cases Colonists 
would be selected who had some temporary employment in the city, 
possibly of an uncertain character. That large class who, living per- 
petually on the borders of the maelstrom of destitution, carry on a 
precarious and painful existence would be encouraged in this way to 
supplement their scanty income and to prepare for the evil day of com- 
mercial panic. The wife and children would live upon the farm, where 
the husband would spend his week-ends and his holidays, till at last 
he would be able to snip the last cord that tied him tothe town. Large 
numbers of the semi-destitute artisan classes would be willing thus to 
try their wings and feel their feet who otherwise would not dare to 
launch out upon this new mode of existence. 

It may be asked why the Salvation Army should particularly inter- 
est itself in this kind of work, and whether for the purpose it would 
not be better to dispense with the element of religion? Doubtless 
there would be nothing to prevent the above plan from being success- 
fully carried out by other organizations, whether of a secular or reli- 
gious character. I venture to think however, that the Salvation Army 
supplies a peculiarly suitable agency of which it would be well for 
capital to avail itself. To carry out an exodus of an extensive charac- 
ter—there are three million people in our large cities requiring to be 
handled—will demand an agency which, in my opinion, must combine 
the following qualifications :— 

1. Cheapness. Otherwise the scheme will be swamped in the ex- 
pense of supervision. 
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2. Honesty. Otherwise the selfish greed of the agents will appro- 
priate to a handful of individuals the benefits which are intended for the 
mass, 

3. Skill. For a good fool is almost as certain, unintentionally, to 
lead an excellent enterprise into the ditch of failure as a clever rascal 
will, to suit his own purposes. 

4. Numbers. Since the successful oversight and manipulation of 
large masses of men have been always found to depend on organized 
supervision. 

5. Sel/-sacrifice. An agency which is thinking only of its own sal- 
aries and emoluments cannot inspire others with the spirit of cheerful 
unselfishness so essential to the success of such an enterprise. 

6. Ability to inspire confidence in those whom it seeks to lead. This is 
perhaps the most important of all. The Salvation Army needs no intro- 
duction to the working-man. The uniform of its officer is his or her 
passport to every heart and home, to the lowest dives and saloons, to 
the cottage and the attic. To create this confidence has been the work 
of years. Its value it would be difficult to overestimate. These classes 
have so often been exploited in the interests of mere speculators that 
they view with suspicion even the most tempting offers, and prefer the 
evils which they know to the uncertainties and failures at which they 
can only guess. 

Especially is this the case with the married working-man, who would 
furnish the most solid and reliable Colonist. Family ties of affection 
cause the worthiest of these to step warily in the direction of any new 
paths, of the safety, of which he is not absolutely sure. 

But where the necessary shepherding is supplied, and the pledges 
of good faith exist, it will be found comparatively easy to supply in 
large numbers selected and suitable Colonists—those who are most 
likely to insure the success of the scheme. We have at the time of 
writing 730 posts, under the charge of 2,300 of our American officers. 
These would form suitable centres or agencies for the careful selection 
of large bodies of recruits, who could be trained, equipped, and sent to 
the Settlements in larger or smaller numbers as required. 

The selection and training of the Colonists, I regard as one of the 
most essential features of our scheme. For this purpose, in addition 
to the sifting process to which the individuals are or can be subjected 
in our City Colonies, we are organizing : 

a. Working-men’s lectures on agricultural subjects, whereby simple 
instruction can be given ; 
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b. Vacant lot farms, for the utilization of vacant lots in large 
cities, on the plan so successfully inaugurated by Governor Pingree, of 
Detroit ; 

c. Small farms in the neighborhood of cities, where a further system 
of rough-and-ready preparation can be gone through. 

No Colonist whose character had not been thoroughly tested would 
be sent to any distant Settlement; thus breakdowns would be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

It may be asked, how far is land available for the purpose of these 
settlements? My reply is, that on this score there is absolutely no dif- 
ficulty. Vast tracts of fertile soil have been already placed at our dis- 
posal, on the most liberal terms. In addition, some influential gentle- 
men interested in irrigation projects for arid America are pressing upon 
our attention the grand possibilities that exist in those vast regions. 
The success which has attended similar efforts under my own observa- 
tion in India compels me to regard with great hopefulness these pro- 
posals; and I trust that in the not distant future, with the codperation 
of these gentlemen, some successful colonies may be established by us 
in these districts. 

At least I may promise that, so far as land, climate, water, and 
Colonists are concerned, no difficulty whatever need be anticipated. 
The one essential that is at present lacking, owing to the existing dis- 
trust in all forms of agricultural enterprise, is capital. That this will 
ultimately flow in sufficient quantities in the required direction, I think 
there can be no reasonable doubt; especially if a network of village 
banks, based on the Raiffeisen system be introduced, thus affording 
both the credit and the security which in the case of small agricultural 
holdings would be absent in the ordinary city bank. 

What I would suggest is: First—that a central national council 
of influential gentlemen, similar to the one recently constituted in San 
Francisco, but with a national scope, be appointed, to codperate with 
the Salvation Army in its schemes. Second—that in communication 
with this council there be sub-committees formed in each State, 
county, or city, where suitable openings may exist. Third—that lead- 
ing philanthropists, capitalists, and landowners should be invited to 
cooperate with these central or branch councils. Further, I would 
propose that a definite plan of campaign be inaugurated, secretaries 
and treasurers appointed, funds raised, and a systematic effort made to 
grapple with our great pauper problem upon the principles above laid 
down, and on a scale worthy of the vast needs of the suffering poor. 
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I venture to say that if this be done, a colossal work can be quickly 
inaugurated, and placed on a self-sustaining and self-propagating basis 
Nay, I would affirm that to do it on a large scale,—a scale worthy of 
the emergency and of our national honor,—will be found easier than to 
conduct here and there mere hole-and-corner experiments, which by 
their very timidity invite failure. The momentum of numbers would 
help to carry the enterprise over the bar of its initial difficulties. The 
social regeneration of the masses by the wholesale process will be 
found, I believe, to be easier than by the usual retail methods. It 
will also be more economical, and will furnish to the world an impos- 
ing object-lesson in “ pauperology,” if I may be permitted to coin the 
expression. It will thus be possible, if I mistake not, to prove to the 
most Malthusian mind that, after all, God is not mistaken in allowing 
the existence of so many human beings, that Mother Earth is still big 
enough and fertile enough to provide food and work for many times 
over her existing family, and that the worst form of folly and extrava- 
gance is that which treats as waste and superfluous matter the glorious 
crowning-piece of creation which bears the impress and the image of 
its Master Mind. 

Time was when a man was thought to be worth more than a sheep: 
now he is valued at less than a Californian ground-squirrel ; inasmuch 
as we can neither poison him, eat him, nor sell his skin! This cannot 
be good economy, philosophy, statesmanship, or Christianity. Some- 
thing must be wrong somewhere. I trust I have been able to make it 
sufficiently plain what that something is and wherein consists the 
remedy. 

The statesman or philanthropist who will write his name on the 
grateful memories of posterity will be the one who proves, that even 
for this world,—to say nothing of the next,—it is more profitable to 
plant a human being in the soil than to grow a potato or a beet; that 
a flesh-and-blood dollar is worth more than either a gold or silver one; 
that the machinery of willing hands and thinking brains and tender 
hearts is worth more than the most wonderful discoveries of science; 
that the measure of a nation’s prosperity is the happiness of its poor; 
and that the removal of pauperism is the true measure of the success of 
its Christian statesmanship. 

FREDERICK DE L. BootH TUCKER. 
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** A piece of evenly brilliant writing. wheel yet written.” —Chicago Tribune. y HENRY SETON a Res 
—The Tribune, N.Y. “ A bicycling idyl.”— The 7imes, N.Y. Cloth, r2mo, $1.59. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Snarleyyow. Ilustrated by H. R. MILLar, Cloth. Cr. 8vo. 
By Carr. MARRYAT. Introduction by Davip HANNAY. Price, $1.5% 


SEND FOR A LIST OF THE VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISH 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The Macmillan Company, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 







California, Palo Alto. Maryianp, Lutherville, near Baltimore. 

Manzanita Hall, School for Boys. $230. Maryland College ane Scuoot or Music. 
Leading fitting s hool for Stanford University. Thorough ain atte enlattiein tein OR bode a i facul ; 
prep ratl for the best eastern colleges. Classes small In- 44th year. Modern conveniences, | arge < ampus, s A fac uity, 

ws y trained specialists, Perfect climate. thorough training, home comforts. Confers degrees. 15 States rep- 
— Address FRANK Cramer, M.A.. Principal. resented. Non-sectarian. Rev. J. H. Turner, A.M., Principal. 
Connecticut, Fairfield. New England Conservatory of Music. 

Fairfield Academy. A Home for Boys. (Founded 1853 by Dr: Eben Tourjée.) 

$450. We believe in as hard work in studies as in football. George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Individual tention; care, comforts; healthful location ; Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
bowling Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Principal. Frank W. Hace, General Manager, Franklin Sq., Boston. 


> WOODSIDE SEMINARY, prada Anes er 


Founded 1803 For the higher 






> HARTFORD, CONN. education of young women. Classical and Scientific course 
- . . ' also Pre ) 1 tio sar begins Se 
@ City advantages for culture and study. Experienced of study, als I reparatory and Optional. Year egins Sept. 
soarhers Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin. 15, 1897. Apply to Miss Ipa C. ALLen, Principal. 
Connecticut, Norwalk. Massachusetts, Duxbury. 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. Powder Point School. 
miles from New York City. Primary, Academic, and College Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Business. _Indi- 
reparatory ( ses Music, Art, and the Languages. New vidual teaching. Elementary classes tor young boys. Home 
buildings, ste heat, incandescent light. Gymnasium, 26th year. and outdoor life. 


F. B. Knapp, S.B. (M.1.T.). 
Connecticut, Simsbury. . _ 
McLean Seminary for Girls. Massachusetts, Easthampton. 


: y Willis Ss * r Prepares boys for any college or 
College Preparatory and English Courses. French, German, illiston emimary scientific school. 


Art, Musi Attractive and healthful location. Terms $30 The most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, 
to $y Address Rev, J. B. McLean. biological laboratories, gymnasium, etc. Founded 1841. 
Opens Sept. goth, 1897. Joserx H. Sawver, M.A., Prin. 
Illinois, Chicago, 613 and 614 Aslhand Block. P B 
Kent College of Law. Diploma admits to the bar. Two Massachusetts, Springfield. 


years’ cours Improved methods uniting theory and prac- ** The Elms,’’ Home and Day School for Girls. 


Ser h ‘ uM, in be selt-supportin gz. Fall term opens Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Classical, 
‘Sept. oth ARSHALL D. Eweui, M.D., LL. D., Dean. English, special courses. Miss Porter, Principal. 


pq STUDY LAW AT HOME. sence a 
pecumy compenes of members of Chicago Howard Seminary A ane Senet 


sar; thorough course leading to degree; en- 






dorsed by 40 leading law schools. Under IMITED to fifty. Certificate admits to colleges. 
same management as Chicago Columbia Offers thorough academic training with wide 
College of Law, a resident school. For par- choice in electives (including Music, Art, and Lan- 
ticulars address, guages). Advantages for Home Culture. Library, 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Gymnasium and Laboratory. Single rooms may be 

OF LAW, Reaper Block, Chicago. had. Careful attention paid to individual needs. 


Location quiet, healthful. accessible. For circulars 


CHICACO COLLECE OF LAW| “““hir: and Mrs. R. W- GiFFORD, Principals, 
root DEPARTMENT CAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. | West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co., Mass. 


event Fe Oren. } Ei aan teoeae week day Massachusetts, Wilbraham 
ening. For rmation address Elmer E. Barrett, LL.B., , ; Both Sexe Nine Courses. 
Sec'y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago. | Wesleyan Academy. ae ee ae eeemien ion 
Ilinois, Rockford. and Music. Enlarged endowment insures neue advantages 
Rockf. . at moderate expense. 8oth year. For Catalogue, address 
. - ya College for Women. | Rev. Wm. R. Newua tt, Principal. 
aM term 1s Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 1897. Classical and | : 
Serentific ( ses. Specially organized departments of Music | Minnesota, Faribault. 
and Art, Well equipped Library and Laboratories, fine | Shattuck School. 
Gymnasi Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enables 


‘ Send for catalogue and learn its advantages and attractions 
students t ice expense. For catalogues, address 1 


> a 7 eas | before choosing a school for your boy. . Dossin, D.D., 
rHE PRESIDENT, Lock Box 13, Rockford, Tl. Rector. Lieut. A. T. Ansorr, U.S. A., Pitts By 
PUR Indiar a Lefevre, Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

i UNIVERSITY, THE INDIANA INSTITUTE OF | Stanley Hall 

. GY, offers collegiate and graduate courses in | ae 7s , ; a - 
mechanical neering, electsieal engineering, civil engineer- c ae _ aan aa en ei of os 
ing, applic | science, industrial art, agriculture and pharmacy. — , > Ter oo - ist ae - Ev i — ‘ a us 

oF catalog dress James H. Smaxr, President. $200 each). Terms $450. tive ApeLe Evers, Principal. 


Home School for Girls and Young Women. 


Illinois, Woodstock New Jersey, Blairstown. 

7 ock. John I. Blair Found- 

Todd Seminary for Boys. Blair Presbyterial Academy. ii)" "Both sexes. 
. soth year. Prepares for College or Business. Music, Art, Physical 

Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. Low rates. Superior 

advantages. Send for catalogue. W.S. Eversore, Ph.D., Prin. 


celighet e school near Chicago. 48th Year. Location, 
bom om eautiful; discipline firm and kind; genuine 

© care comforts. Department of manual training, 
symnasium, «: Send for prospectus. 


Now. Hirt, Principal, Lakewood Heights School 


St. T Maryla:\ Catonsville, “4 ee ria % 
* Timoth 5 School for Girls Among the . ines.” 
Hei et 23, 1897. Prepares for college. Prepares for college, scientific schools or business. 


JAMES W. MOREY, A.M., Principal, 
La 


Miss M. C. Carter, Miss T. B. Canter. kewood. New Jersey. 
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Exeter Academy 


One of the oldest preparatory sc} 
United States. sigth year begin ptm & Ho 
1897. Aims to furnish the se a solid 
education. Assists students to culti 
control, truthfulness, a right sens¢ 
The instruction is thorough and accurate : 
important buildings have been added sin E 
1872. Eighty scholarships awarded « 1 
of high standing. For illustrated zue 
address c ‘ 
Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, ‘ , 


Lets SHE hh SOR D MMR RRM e 
New York, Fort Edward. 


THE PRINCETON | Collegiate Institute for Young Women 


ano Girts. Establisued 1854 _ For " Hilustrat i Catalogue 


logue 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL |“ Jom E. Kine, Dib. Pree 


- New York, Fort Plain. Mc 
We have exceptional advantages and facilities for Clinton Liberal Institute. 


preparing boys to enter college. Our closeness of Boys and Girls fitting school for any colleg Th 


G : ae ee a a AAitt ness course. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
touch with Princeton ( niversity = on additional In all respects abreast with modern educationa 
advantage to boys intending to enter that institu- equipped buildings. Overlooking the Mohawk \ 


tion, We have accommodations for forty boys. ‘ pay a 7 Eu = H 
The school equipment Includes a fine athletic field. or 9 years Lady Frmcipa: Of Sage Couege, ( 


4 . ‘ Send for Catalogue. 
Write for the Catalogue. C. JOSLIN, A.B., Brown Univers 
Special references, by permission, Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton 


Pres.), Rev. Dr. J. O. Murray (Dean). and Profs. W. A. Packard, 


3 
3 
; 
; 


Chas. A. Young and John T. Duffield, of Princeton University New York, Geneva, ra Heights St. 
J. B. FINE, Head Master, PRINCETON, N. J. | DeLancey School for Girls. Sept alee ead 
io ‘ 1; Instruction thorough. ( 
OOOOOOOO 00000000040000000000S thon unsurpassed ; " n zg 
© tory, Literary and Musical Courses. For cir ess 
Miss M. S. Su , Princip: — 
New York, Albany. * i = : 
S a d SC 1 
St. Agnes School. Under the direction of Bisnor THE SIGLAR CHOOL Wi 
Doane Preparatio m for all colleges. Special Studies and $600.00 a Year. 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages in Music and ; aoe 
Art. Gymnasium Miss E__en W. Boyn, Principal Don't wait till your 
boy grows hopelessly Worl 


New-York, Brooklyn. wrong. How is he 
now’ The 


> . are A growing 
Adelphi College. Incorporated in the University of the State | y rong road is down 


of New-York. Classical, Literary and Scientific courses leadingto ill, No more here 

customary co legis ate degrees. All courses open to both men and | Send for my pamphlets. = 
women. Completely equipped Physical, Chemical and Biological HENRY W. SIGLAR. None gh-on-Huds 
laboratories. Special School of Art, and 7 raining Course for Kin- 


dergartners. ‘THE ADELPHI ACADEMY, preparatory for Ma 
Ade iphi, f r other colleges, or for business life. ‘Certific ate admits Peekskill Military Academy. 


. . ergy 
to leading colleges Ap »plicants for admission to either College or 64th Ye 
Academy assigned to classes Seprombes 15-17 
CHARLES H. LEVEKMORE, Ph.D i 
Lieut.-( TIMOTHY L.. We vacaed a. President — 
. < Rei a ~ » year. Lo 
New York City, 13 & 15 West 86th Street 4 j Open all the } . 
: iH }OARDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR F / ter 7 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s ; —_ Dav Scu — ; i cael i 
; S. , a . : 
Thorough English from Kindergarten through College Pre- ot B |.L. H. ORLEMAN,! 
paratory Miss Catherine Aiken's Method of anes ‘ Ts p k son, N. } 
Attention in Mind Training a special feature; also conversa- wo 
tional French and German. Home and Chaper aan ‘or so) 


special students New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Lyndon Hall School for Girls. 


‘ : ’ : ar Academic and ( iewe Pr 
fhe Misses Ely’s School for Girls. = 3 Rendemsc and Cot 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, — 


85th and 86th Streets, New York. New ‘Wiest: Poughkeepsie. 


Riverview Academy. 624 year. 


, for College, the Government A 
Maw Yack. Cleverssk. U. S. Army officer detailed at R 


The Hudson River Institute. War. : Josern B. B 


A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys and girls. Beau- , n-Huds 
tiful and healthful location in the Hudson River Valley. A New York, Sing-Sing-o0-Hu d : 
record of forty-three years of uninterrupted successful educa- Mount Pleasant Military Aga em) 
tional work, Conservatory of Music, Art, and Elocution with anpertte departments for sm all | 
4sth year begins Sept. 15. For catalogues, address ences: Hx Joseph H. Choate, Har 

Rev. A. H. Fiack, A.M., Principal. Fort eautifully illustrated year-b 
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New York, are ae terionman . é 
4 Prepares for college. Ad- | 
Ossining School for Girls. vanced courses in Art and 
Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One hour 
from New York, oth year begins Sept. 22nd. s 
Miss C, C, Futier, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Home Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little | 
Girls. College Preparation. Music, Languages, and Art. 
Reopens Sept. 21st. Miss M. W. Merca cr, Principal. 


Emma Willard School 


TROY, NEW YORK. 

Te Bek oa Preparation for all colleges | 
¥ | open to women. Four years’ | 

Academic course, (Graduate 

courses. Department of Music | 

and Arts. The right of certifi- 

cation for Wellesley and Smith 

colleges. 

2 . 84th year opens Sept. 22, 1897. 

Miss Mary Auice Knox, Principat. 


Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. 
. : FOR 
Moravian Seminary and College wiy".. 
Founded 1749. Christian but undenominational. Beautiful 
and healthy location in the picturesque Lehigh Valley. Em- 
phasis laid on the culture of the whole character, while insist- 
ing on thoroughness of intellectual training. Preparatory, 
Academic and College Departments. Special courses in | 
Music, Fine Arts, Expression and Physical Culture. For 
circular address J. Max Hark, D.D. 


Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 
’ A school of the highest class in an exception- 
St. Luke’s. ally healthful leoatien. St. Luke’s boys now 
in Harvard, Princeton, Univ. of Pa., Yale, Trinity, West 
Point, Mass. Inst. of Tech., &c. Illustrated catalogue. 
Cuas. H. Strout, M.A., Principal. 


vaniA, Chambersburg. 
Wilson College for Women, 
A COLLEGE FOR LIBERAL CULTURE, 
Offers standard classical and scientific courses. 


A full four year course in music. Thorough preparation for 
work in art, 


Healthful climate. Pleasant Home. 
Send for cat rue to 


Moderate rates. 


Rev. S. A. Martin, D.D., President. 


Pennsylvania, Concordville. 
Maplewood Institute. $207 per year. A successful school, 


7 : one of the best to infuse with en- 
ergy, to wake u s to the duties of life. Boys prepared for best 
ae nee Unde rs $186. Tobacco prohibited. Location beau- 
utul, elevated a ulthy. Jos, SHortirpGce (Yale) A.M., Prin. 


Pennsylvania, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School and Wellesley Preparatory. 
Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special courses. 
Address Mrs, ‘THeopora B. Ricuarps, Prin., 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, Associate. 


Pennsylvania, Kingston. 
Wyoming Seminary. 
Nineteen teachers. Buildings and Grounds worth $250,000 
Co-Educational. Prepares for all Colleges. Advantages in 
Music, Art, and Elocution. Special attention to social and 
moral training. L. Spracur, D.D., President 


° © Co-educational. Regular and 

ms ort elective courses. Modern 

Languages. Degrees confer- 

Dic] ° n red. Fits for College. A 
Semi 


handsome new building, just 
erected and thoroughly equip- 
and European instructors. 
forts. Write for catalogue. 


ped, devoted entirely to Mu- 
E. J. GRAY, D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 


sic and Art. Conservatory 
courses. The best American 
Electric light, steam heat, home com- 


Rhode Island, Providence. 


Friends School for Both Sexes. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students for 18 States, 
All denominations. Thorough work in English, Science, 
Classics, Music, and Art. Address AuGustine Jones, LL.B. 


Virginia, Hollins. 
. ror YounG Lapigs. 55th session opens 
Hollins Institute Sept. 8th, 1897. Eclectic courses in all 
Languages and Sciences, Art, Music and Elocution. Situa- 
ted in the Valley of Virginia. Thirty officers and teachers. 
Mineral waters. Address Cuas. L. Cocke, Supt. 


Virginia, Suffolk. 
1875.—Suffolk Military Academy.—1897. 


A healthful and delightful Virginia home for boys. Instruc- 
tors are distinguished graduates of Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Josern Kine, A.M., Prin 


Virginia, Warrenton, 
$ ror YounG Lapirs, The 37th year 
Fauquier Institute begins Sept. 23d, 1897. Situated in 
Piedmont region of Virginia, on Southern R. R., fifty-five 
miles from Washington. Number limited. For catalogue, 
address Geo. G. Butter, A.M., Principal. 





Washington, D. c., Bliss Building. 
The Bliss School of Electricity. 


he only institution teaching practical electrical engineering 
exclusively. Laboratory equipment excellent. Courses open 
October 1st. Catalogue on application. 


Washington, D.C., 1224 and 1226 15th St., N. W. 
The Stuart School for Girls. Academic, Collegiate, 


and Optional Courses. Moderate terms. Fine location. Special 
advantages in Physical Culture, Music, Art, Elocution, and Lan- 
guages. Full corps of teachers. Unrivalled opportunity for study. 
A cultured home. Miss CLaupia Stuart, /’rincipad. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4.00 
wi ) plans give 
SHO. i 


LCANnCIEeS 
registration ; one plan GUARANTEES 

$0 f College days. No charge to employers f: 

UTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, t Rev. Dr. O. M. 
§ W. COR. MAIN 4 3D STS., LOUISVILLE, KY. § 


Northern ncies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Li 
a 


ve st« 


several times as many vacancies as members 


PRESIDENT AND MANAGER i 


Must have more members. Several plans ; 
positions. 10 cents pays for book, containing plans and a 
rv recommending teachers 


SUTTON, A.M., | SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


69-71 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, | 
One fee registers in both offices. 


uisville office. 


EDISON "NEW" AUTOMATIC ¢ 


14K 


WARRANTED FOUNTAI 


Tridium Point 
Poi ie oes 
10 


Werranted a Point of Perfection. 


©., DEPARTMENT R, 


N PEN. 1/4ksotIp coup. 
-k. Pen—Handsomely Chased Hard Rubber Holder—No Defects. Every 


No better workin n made at any price. 
Years. Matled complete, boxed with filler, 99 ae pee e locke 


Se. w. Li TTLE & co" money and without a fuss.—-AGENTS WANTED 


minently sati« ry, we refund 


32 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THERE ARE ONLY 
FIVEDAILY PAPERS 
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WHOSE CIRCULATION 
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OTHE FORVM ADVERTISER’ 


The Duluth Evening Herald guarantees a bona 
fide paid circulation double that of any other 
newspaper published in the state of Minnesota 
outside of the St. Paul and Minneapolis papers. 


LU 
ohne 

MINN. 9 
“6p AV 


Thirty-eight 
Park Row 
New York 


H. D. LaCoste 


The 
(Wilwaukee Journal 


has taken the lead in the evening 
held of Wisconsin newspapers 
simply because it is the paper the 
It is ably 


edited, progressive and clean. A 


most people want. 


glance at its advertising columns 
shows what the local merchants 
think of it. 


The Journal Co., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE 


Travelers 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF KRARTFORD, CONN. 


Original Accident Company of America. 
Largest in the World. 
ISSUES 
LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT POLICES, 


Best in the Market, World-wide, and Non-forfeitable. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, at 
Home and Abroad. 


ACCIDENT TICKETS, 


25 cents per day, $4.50 for 30 days. Just the thing for 
travelers, but not limited to accidents of travel. 


ASSETS, 
$20,896,684.63 


SURPLUS, 
$2,976,424.36 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, 
$31,742,954.31 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, 
President. 


| JOHN E. MORRIS, 
Ass’t Secretary. 


A. “RANK RICHARDSON, 
Tribune Builu’ y, 


Chamber of Commerce Building, 
NEW York ’ | 


CHICAGO. 





Paints and Powders for the Make-up but afterwards 


Pears’ Soap 
BERNHARDT’S SECRET OF YOUTH 


Those who had the pleasure of meeting Madame Sarah Bernhardt at the reception given to her i 
last winter were impressed by the beauty and expressiveness of her hands, and above all with the de! 
and whiteness of the skin. Asremarkable, perhaps, as the youthfulness which clothes as a seem 
able mantle the realage of Madame Bernhardt,making her appear as a woman of thirty,is the fact tha: 
ant conservator of it 1s of English make. France has for centuries been famous for the product 
exquisite articles for the toilet—her perfumes, her cosmetics and her soaps comprise one of her glor 
the greatest of her actresses joins with the royalty of England and the most refined people of al 
saying that Pears’ Soap is the most pleasing and satisfying of any. ‘“‘It is simply perfect.” This i 
remarkable tribute from the most remarkable woman in France to one of England's most celebrated 
Brooklyn Life. 
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UCCESS IN BUSINESS depends to a great extent 
S upon one’s knowledge of commercial affairs. The 
better a person Is prepared for the practical affairs ot 
business life the more certain he will be of success. 

Good business positions are readily secured by those 
who have the training and ability to fill places of 
trust and responsibility. Business men everywhere are 
constantly on the look-out for active, intelligent, well- 
trained young men and women and are willing to 
pay high salaries whenever the services rendered are 
worth it. 

The famous Bryant & Stratton Business College, 
located at Buffalo, N. Y., was established in 1854, and 
has acquired a national 
reputation for fitting 
young and middle- 
aged people for busi- 
nesslite. It is as well- 
known, in its special 
line, as Yale, Harvard 
or Vassar. Graduates 
from such an institu- 
tion have a decided 
advantage, as the high 
standing and character 
of the school is a 
commendation 
in itself, and 
often proves 2 
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equipped with new furniture designed particularly for 
this work. Good light, proper arrangement of desks, 
and thorough ventilation have been provided in every 
department. 

The wonderful development of Buffalo, and the new 
enterprises it is constantly attracting, cause many good 
business openings and opportunities for employment 
for students of the Bryant & Stratton school, and 
many of its graduates are sent directly to good po- 
sitions. The climate of Buffalo is unsurpassed, as the 
winters are not severe and the summer months are de- 
lightfully pleasant, with cool, refreshing breezes trom 
the broad expanse of old Lake Erie. It is a healthful, 

charming place to live. 

Owing to the induce- 

ments abcve stated 

many students come a 

long distance to secure 

the great advantages 
afforded by this school 
and its surroundings, 
and feel more than re- 
paid for the small ex- 
tra outlay required tor 
travelling expenses. 

| To those contem- 
plating a busi- 
ness educa- 
tion who 
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ting a success- 
lul start in business 
Lie among the many 
advantages offered by the 
College are the following : | 
tls an old-established, 
tdlable school that has 
gained a lasting re putation 
1 account of thor- 
ughness and ictical character of its work. Its 
the result of over forty years’ earnest, 
| has been improved and developed 
until it has reached a high state of 
is a large corps of capable, experi- 
eral of whom have been connected 
from twelve to fifteen years. For 
has been continuously under the 
igement. With two or three ex- 
y business school in America having 
vn which was planned and con- 
for this purpose. Besides these 
the handsome ‘‘ College Build- 
odern convenience and has been 
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for any rea- 

son are unable to 
| leave home to attend 
| college, this school gives 
| a most complete, thor- 
|} ough and practical course 
$ by mail, at the student’s 
home. This was the first 

Correspondence Business 

College organized in 
America, and it has qualified thousands of students, 
from all parts of the United States, for good business 
positions. Perfect satisfaction is guaranteed to all who 
study in this way, and references can be given from a 
large number of graduates who will endorse this method 
of teaching in the highest terms. It is adapted to men 
and women of all ages, and only the spare hours— 
which would otherwise be wasted—are required for 
study. A personal visit to this school will convince any 
person of the superior facilities to be found in a great 
institution of this kind 

For catalogue and full particulars, address C. L. 
Bryant, Sec’y, No. 3 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y., 
stating which plan of study is preferred. 
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VER a half- 
century 

ago, and long before 
lowa was admitted to 
statehood, the seeds were 
sown that have created for the 
lowa Wesleyan University an 
enviable reputation in the educational annals of this 
country. It was organized in 1843 as the Mount 
Pleasant Institute, the name being changed as above- 
mentioned some ten years later, and to-day it is the 
oldest denominational ‘college in the State. 

Mount Pleasant, the home of the University, is 
located on the main line of the C., B. & Q. railroad, 
about thirty miles west of Burlington. It is peculiarly 
an educational town, with a population of 5,000, and, 
together with Henry County of which it forms a part, 
enjoys the somewhat unique reputation of being en- 
tirely without saloons. It is also a place of the best 
religious advantages with nearly all of the leading de- 
nominations represented by able pastors and excellent 
church edifices. Add to the foregoing the beautiful 
and healthful situation of the town and its eminently 
desirable social conditions, and it would be difficult to 
find a location better adapted to educational work. 

From the modest beginnings of fifty years ago the 
institution has developed into its present flourishing 
condition, possessing one of the most admirable equip- 
ments of any university in the West. Its first presi- 
dent was the Hon. James Harlan, who represented the 
Hawkeye State in the United States Senate during the 
administration of President Lincoln ; he is now enjoy- 
ing a vigorous old age and is President of the Univer- 


sity Board of Trustees 
The Uni ly occupies 
six buildings in all, includ. 
ing three new structures 
of the most approved 
character which have been 
erected within the past six 
years : Chapel and Science 
Hall, Mechanical Hall, and 
Elizabeth Hershey Hal 
the latter ntaining the 
living-apartments of the 
young women students 
The main college build. 
ing is used for recitation. 
rooms, literary societies— 
of which there 
unusually strong 
library and reading-room, 
and the Buettner Museun 
one of the finest mu 
ot Natural History 
West. ( hap lan 4d Scie 
Hall provides chapel r 
with a seating capac 
twelve hundred, and als 
contains the  laborator 
two large recitati 
rooms, art-room, presi- 
dent’s office, and gym- 
nasium, bath-rooms, etc 
Mechanical Hall is at 
story building 
containing boiler, 
and all the 
necessary for the sev 
courses of that der 
ment. - The Germa 
lege with its faculty takes 
the place of a Germai 
partment of the Univ 
and all t 
which is i 
done by t! 
Elizabeth H 


PMAN COLLE: Plt tlle. => l adies D 


was erected at an expense of twenty t! 
built in the most modern style of arc! 
with electricity and heated with stean 
to affording a most delightful home tor 5 
attendance at the University, contains 
pacity for two hundred and also pr 
for the young men. The Conservator 
pies one of the buildings and is pr 
Rommel, a deservedly popular direct 
most prosperous depz irtments of the | 
also a military department in charg 
by the War Department at Washingt 
Though a Methodist institutiot 
not sectarian in the narrow sense ot t 
efforts are made to bias the mind 
other religious views toward Met 
a broad and liberal attitude towar 
creeds, it maintains a high moral st 
ful, spiritual atmosphere alike bet 
to be helped by such surrounding 
With such manifest advantages 
together with a faculty numbering t 
plished instructors, the steady g 
success of the University is somet 
IHustrated catalogue will be sent 
to President C. L. Stafford, D.D 
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LORIDA 
has come 
to be a ret- 
uge for thou- 
sands W ho 
wish to es- 
cape the dis- 
comforts and 
actual perils 
to health 
threate ned 
bythe north- 
em winter. 
Im prov e d 
train service 
now makes 
it possible 
for the resi- 
dent of New 
York or Chi- 
cago in but lit- 
tle more than 
twenty-four 
hours to reach a 
State where the 
May and June 
of the North 
last all the y 
Fifteen years 
ago there was 
not in Florida a 
d lege or even 
academy 
worthy of compari- 
son with institu- 
ions so styled in the Eastern 
d Middle States, Parents Jute. 
ming South were compelled either to 
we their sons and daughters in distant schools and — is offered. After the first two years many electives 
lleges or have them suffer a serious interruption in are available, permitting the student to modify his 
their work. Students who would be benefited in course according to tastes or purposes. In C chemistry 
ealth by a less rigorous climate knew of no institution especially the work from the first is practical, provision 


oes 





suitably situated at which they could to advantage being made for two full years of work including both 
continue their studies quantitative and qualitative analysis. Students also 
John B. Stetson University was tounded to meet the have the use of a carefully s¢ ‘lected, rapidly growing, 
needs of young men and young women from North or — working library of 7; 000 volum ies. The Academy un- 
South who desire thorough training in conformity with — dertakes to prepare for any American college. It also 
the highest standards. De Land, its site, is situated on offers courses ne ra d to the needs of those not con- 
the peninsula twenty miles from the Atlantic. Sunny, templating a college course. 
breezy days the rule. Pine forests extend for miles Besides the College and the Academy there is a 
in all directions. The ground is rolling and sandy. Normal and Practice School for the theoretical and 
N se ps near to breed malaria. A more health- practical training of public-school teachers ; a Business 
lul place ca urcely be found. De Landis a pro- College with actual business practice and courses in 
gressive, ent ing town largely settled from the book-keeping, stenography and type-writing ; a School 
North, With its paved streets, electric lights, water of Music employing the methods of leading Conserva- 
WOrkKs, dal 1 ice factory, livery stables, and good _ tories and offering instruction in piano, voice, harmony, 
Stores 3 off iny advantages to families desiring a organ, and violin ; and a School of Art in which at- 
Me iter hon ere are nine churches but no saloons. tention is especially directed to the laying of proper 
ramities Ww! to board find accommodations vary- _ foundation for serious artistic work. 
: 8 phe nu us private places to the new, luxu- Of the University buildings, which represent an out- 
"The 1 i, ollege Arms” hotel. lay of nearly $200,000, Elizabeth Hall, a three-story 
oe Uni vy bears the name of Mr. John B. Stet- brick structure 250 x 8o feet in size, is one of the most 
n, the y Philadelphia manufacturer, who notable educational buildings in the entire South. It 
he wint in De Land, and who with others contains offices, lecture-rooms, laboratories, library, 
"as contribut th great liberality to the building, and chapel. There are also two beaufifully furnished 


ndow ment 


laculty untenance of the institution. The and finished brick dormitories for the young men and 


soa A nty-two professors and instructors, the young women respectively ; also a building for 

‘ . me de . S representing the highest educa- the Schools of Art and Music, and a large and well- 

The Con hout the country. ; afl equipped gymnasium All the buildings are heated by 

0 Liberal Arts requires for admission steam, lighted by electricity, and supplied with pure 

ld admit to almost any American artesian water. Handsomely illustrated catalogue will 
entific as well as a Classical course —_ be sent upon application to the President. 
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Raf" Cu A 
Forum readers will doubtless recognize these faces. One was identified with 
f SOZODONT years ago, the other recently in the public prints. Both are good por } 
traits and interesting types of women who take delight in using SOZODONT for the / 
teeth. A sample of this invaluable and refreshing dentifrice will be sent free for the 
postage, three cents, if you mention The Forum. 
Address P. O. Box 247, New-York City. HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New-Yor 
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WRITERS IN THE AUGUST FORUM. 


THE Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, born in Roxbury, Mass., in 1835, was gradu- 
ated from the University of the City of New York in 1853, and later was admitted 
to the bar. In 1860 he was ordained a minister of the Congregational Church, 
and was for a time pastor of the New England Church in New York city. He 
resigned that pastorate to enter journalism. From associate editor of the ‘* Chris- 
tian Union,” with Henry Ward Beecher, he became, on Mr. Beecher’s death, its 
chief editor, and succeeded Mr. Beecher as pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


ProFEessoR F. W. BLACKMAR, a native of Pennsylvania, was educated at the 
University of the Pacific and at Johns Hopkins. Since 1889, he has been pro- 
fessor of history and sociology in the Kansas State University. 


SENATOR GEORGE F. Hoar, born in Concord, Mass., in 1826, was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1846, and from the Harvard Law School in 1849. He 
served in the House of Representatives from 1868 to 1876, and was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1876. Since that time he has occupied a conspicuous place 
among the Republican leaders in the Senate. 


PROFESSOR E. WASHBURN HOPKINS is a graduate of Columbia College and 
Leipsic University. In 1895 he succeeded the late Prof. Whitney as professor of 
Sanskrit in Yale University. Prof. Hopkins spent the winter of 1896-97 in India, 
and was thus enabled personally to follow the course of the plague. 


MAJOR-GENERAL OLIVER OTIS HOWARD, born at Leeds, Me., Nov. 8, 1830, was 
a Union general in the Civil War. He commanded a brigade at the battles of 
Bull Run and Fair Oaks, a division at Antietam and Fredericksburg, an army 
corps at Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Missionary Ridge, and Chattanooga, and 
led the right wing of Sherman’s army in the march from Atlanta to the sea. 


Dr. FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, professor of philosophy in the University of Berlin, 
is recognized as one of the leading philosophers of Germany. 


Mr. SIMON POKAGON, born in 1832, is a full-blooded Indian and the last chief 
of the Pottawattamie Pokagon band. He is agent for the Lawrence, Kansas, 
Indian School. Mr. Pokagon was the guest of Chicago during the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, born at New Sharon, Me., in 1853, 
was graduated from Harvard in 1876 and from Andover Theological Seminary in 
1879. In 1890 he became president of Western Reserve University and Adelbert 
College and allied institutions in C’eveland, O. President Thwing is the author 
of several works on American colleges and college life. 


COMMANDER FREDERICK DE L. BootH TUCKER, born in India in 1853, was 
educated at Cheltenham College, England, and entercd the Indian Civil Service. 
Mr. Tucker has been a member of the Salvation Army for the past sixteen years, 
and is the author of several works dealing with its operations. 


SENATOR STEPHEN MALLorY WHITE, born in San Francisco, Cal., 1853, and 
graduated from Santa Clara College in 1871, was admitted to practise before the 
Supreme Court of California in 1874. Mr. White was elected State Senator in 
1886, and United States Senator in 1893. 


7, Sickness Among Children 

is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be avoided largely when they are 
properly cared for. Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet accessible 
to all who will send address to the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


S A Trip to the Tennessee Centennial. 

For a short vacation, go to the Tennessee Centennial Exposition at Nashville. 
The round trip rate, from New York, is only $25.30, good for ten days. The 
a R. R. and Southern Railway operate a through line of drawing-room and 
seeping cars, leaving New York daily at 4.30 p.m. Write to the New York Office, 
‘1 Broadway, for information. 
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of Penassl.ania of Among Picture sque Lakes of 
New York State Sohkd vestibule trains between 
New York or Philadelphia and Chicago without 
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Ihe pene ol the 


BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS, 


the handsomest train in the world 
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Dining Cars a la carte 


NEW YORK OFFIC! 7 t 
BUFFALO OFFIC! Cor. Main & Sense 


Sead for beautifully illustrated printed matter to 
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ADIRONDACK... 
MOUNTAI NS ond Tiaes 


** THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in beau- 
tiful lakes, rivers and brooks, filled with the 
greatest variety of fish 

An immense extent of primeval forest, where 
game of all kinds is to be found 

This wonderful region—located in Northern 
New York—is reached from Chicago by all 
lines, in connection with the New York Central ; 
from St. Louis by all lines in connection with 
the New York Central ; from Cincinnati by all 
lines in connection with the New York Central ; 
from Montreal by the New York Central ; from 
Boston by a through car over the Boston & 
Albany, in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral ; from New York by the through car lines of 
the New York Central; from Buffalo and Niag- 
ara Falls by the New York Central. 


A 32-page folder and map entitled ‘* The Adirondack 
Mountains and How to Reach Them,”’ sent free, postpaid, 
to any address, on receipt of a 1-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New Yor Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 


AUGUST — 
EUROPE, ASIA AFRICA, 
— ICELAND, 


ETC., WHO USE 
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ices - BANK CHEQUES, 


| will find that they have the best and n 


|convenient form of credit. 

Their claims are set forth 
| 
which are mailed upon application 


| are extensively used for remittance purp 


| Special circular about this 





Fredk. W. Perry 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


|The United States Cheque Bank, Ld. 
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‘Food for the Baby. 


If mother can't nourish it ; 
if it is pale and thin, try 


Mother’s Milk. 


Somatose is a powder made from the most nourishing 





2 ee 


een sof me at, and used in proper proportion with ster 
ilized milk, forms the best substi- 
tute known for mother’s milk 
At all druggists, 
2 


Pamphlets mailed by 
hieffelin & Co., New 
York, agents for Farben 
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Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. - 
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THE MUSKOKA AND MIDLAND LAKES 


RESORTS 


REACHED ONLY BY THE 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 


ls the Paradise for not only HUNTERS, FISHERMEN, and 
CANOISTS, but also those in search of health, where comfort 
and pleasure can be obtained economically. 

The Woodland, and Lake Scenery, would satisfy the most 
titical TOURIST. 

Camping outfits can be purchased ver cheaply, or Guides, 
thoroughly acquainted with this region, fully equipped for camp- 
ing, Can be secured 

arties can be furnished with names of Guides, and by com- 

municating with them, make all necessary arrangements in ad- 
vance. 
The following Fish and Game, in season, are to be found in 
sundance, the variety of which is not surpassed by any sport- 
ing region in the world: 
_ FISH—Bass, Pickerel, Brook Trout, Whitefish, Perch, Sun- 
tsh, Salmon, Trout, Sturgeon, Catfish, Herring, and MUS- 
CALONGE. 

GAME—Deer, 


; Partridge, Rabbits, Pigeon, Ducks, Geese, 
Plover, Bear, W i 


odcock, Snipe, Grouse, and MOOSE 
For descriptive book showing route and rates, apply to 
D.0. PEASE, D. P. Agent, MONTREAL, P. Q. 

M. C. DICKSON, D. P. Agent, TORONTO, ONT 

L. R. MORROW, C. P. Agent, CHICAGO, ILL. 

R. McC. SMITH. S. P. Agent, CINCINNATI, O., and 


GHAS.M.HAYS, GEORGE B.REEVE, W.E. DAVIS, 
General General General 
Manager, 


Tra/. Manager. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


FRANK P. DWYER, E. P. Acr., 
273 Broapway, NEW YORK. 
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The Choicest of ali 
SMOKING TOBACCOS 
2. oz. Trial package Post paid for2Z5 < i 
ct ~~ 


yy - Send lOc. in stamps 
for pair off ..---- 


CELLULOID 
WHIST 





Geysers Play 
in Yellowstone 
Park. 


For the general public they begin, 
JUNE ist 
and close 
OCTOBER ist. 


They don't 


bitions— you must go to them, 












travel around giving exhi- 


NORTHERN PACIFIC’S 
New Tourist Book for which there 
is a heavy demand, describes them. 


Send six cents for it. 


CHARLES S. FEE, 
General Passenger Agent. 


ST. PAUL, - - MINN, 
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CONTINUOUSLY IN BUSINESS SINCE 1878. 


BRADFORD A. BULLOCK, Attorney-at-Law, General Manager. 
C. B, PALMER, Counsel, Suite 72, Potter Building, 38 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 


A WORD TO OUR COMMERCIAL MEMBERS. 


(1) Every attorney whose name appears in this directory has endorsed a contract, 
attorney herein named ts a rediad/e and trustworthy correspondent. 
(2) We furnish our commercial subscribers all the necessary blanks for use in securing reports free o 








in accord with the terms herein specifie 
We especially request that you aay us shoul 





i any be f 


charge, and shall « 
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orders for them. 

You are requested to familiarize yourself with the cipher key, and in writing or wiring for special reports do not overlook the for , 

(3) In forwarding claims for collection, should there not be an attorney named in the town or county where the debtor resides, send A 
office direct. We shall consider it a special faver from our patrons to give us the names of reliable attorneys residing in towns where » rre 
spondent is mamed in this directory. 

RATES FOR COLLECTION. 

(a) On amounts over $1,000, 3 per cent; (6) on amounts over $200 to $1,000, 5 per cent on excess of $200; (c) on amounts over $50 to $ ro perce 
on excess of $50; (@) on amounts o > or less, 15 per cent, provided, that the (¢) minimum fee without suit shall be not less than $3, a r tee 
with suit, $5, plus above commissions, but both ** minimum fees "’ shall not be charged on one and the same collection; (g) n¢ lect rge— 
unless suit is ordered, or extra expense incurred at express order of claimant. 

Cj Members desiring reports on the financial worth of their customers will be supplied with reliable and up-to-date information at rate of forty cents 
for single reports or three for one dollar. 

DIVISION OF FEES. 
(a) When claim is received by an attorney from a commercial member of our association, then fhe attorney making retains all the 


above commission, (6) When claim is received by an attorney from the association direct, then one fourth of the commission goes 
When a claim is forwarded by an associate attorney, the forwarding att 
(d) When (in exceptional cases) a claim is forwarded to us by an associate attorney, th 
attorney, the attorney making the collection is so advised and retains one half the commission, and one fourth goes to the forwardi: 


the receiving attorney retains three fourths. 


the receiving attorney retains two thirds 


fourth to the association. 






DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATE ATTORNEYS. 


Arranged alphabetically, according to states, and giving address by town and county. 


Alabama. 


MoBILE—Fielding Vaughan, 65 St. Francis St 


Arizona. 


CABOT, LONOKE—James F. Black. 
TEMPE, MARICOPA—W. J. Kingsbury. 


Arkansas. 


FAYETTEVILLE, WASHINGTON—W. L. Stuc 
acy. 

LONOKE, LONOKE—]. I 

TEXARKANA, MILLER—|) 


Gatewood, Sr 


ames F. Black 





California. 


COLUSA, COLUSA—Ernest Weyand, 

Los ANGELES—Emmons & Emmons. 

OAKLAND—Fox & Gray. 

PASADENA, Los ANGELES—V. L. Ward. 

PASO ROBLES, SAN LUIS OBISPO—George F. 
Witter, Jr 

SAN FRANCISCO—W. R. Daingerfield, 508 Cali 
fornia St 


EMMONS & EMMONS, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 


209 and 210 Spreckles Bldg. 


References : 
any jobber, 

Offices also at Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
Portland, and Salem. 

Attorneys for the Emmons Associated Law 
Offices of Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Fran 
cisco, Portland, Salem, Seatile, Tacoma, and 
Spokane. 


Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Bank, or 


Colorado. 


COLORADO SPRINGS—]. E. McIntyre 
CRIPPLE CREEK, EL PASO—Chas. J. Perkins. 
DENVER— 


JAMES A. KILTON, 


Practitioner in all courts; real estate, com 
mercial, corporation, and mining law; collec 
tions and depositions. Notary Public. 

Refers to John S. Dove, a , Philadelphia; 
German-American Savings Bank Co., Cleve 
land; Bankers’ and Merchants’ Ass'n, Chicago; 
First Nat'l Bank, Denver; Law and Credit Co., 
Kansas City; Fifield & Fifield, St. Paul; Sta 
tioners’ Board of Trade, N. Y History Co., 
San Francisc« 


GRAND JUNCTION, MESA—O'Connor & Stern- 
berg 


PUEBLO—Wm. B. Vates. 


Connecticut. 


LITCHFIELD, LITCHFIELD—Chas. D 

NEW HAVEN—Wm. A. Wri 

SOUTHINGTON, HARTFORD— Marcus H. Hol- 
mi 

WILLIMANTIC, WINDHAM—Geo. W. Melony. 


surrill 





Delaware. 


WILMINGTON—H. H. Ward 


District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON—Ralston & Siddo Wash'n 
Title and Trust Bidg. | 








: 
Florida. 
JACKSONVILLE, DUVAL—Cooper & Cooper. 
Henry C. Goodel 
PALATKA—S. J. Hilburn. 
PENSACOLA, ESCAMBIA—BI t & Blount. 
ST. AUGUSTINE—Wm. F. Forward 


Georgia. 


ARABI, DOOLY—see Cordele 
ASHBURN, WORTH—see Cordele 
BRUNSWICK—Johnson & Kr 
CEDARTOWN, POLK—Jos. A. Blance 
CORDELE, DOOLY—Zera A. | ejohr 
FITZGERALD, TWIGGS—W. F. W 
MONROE, WALTON—B. S. Walker 
NEWMAN—W. G. Post 
ROCHELLE, WILCOX—see ¢ 
ROME—Halstead Smit? 





VALDOSTA, LOWNDES—A Ww ard 
VIENNA, DOOLY—see Cordele me 
WASHINGTON, WILKES—W. M. & ™ * 
Reese, 29 Main St 
Idaho. 
BoIsE CiTy, ADA—K son 


Illinois. 


AMBOY—see Paw Paw. 
ASHTON—see Paw Paw diet 
AUGUSTA, HANCOCK—Sterling P. Lea 


BLOOMINGTON—Kerrick & Bracke 4 
BUSHNELL, MCDONOUGH jon B 

CENTRALIA, MARION—Chas. F. Ve 4 
CHICAGO. Ayers, BK k & A ’ 


Chamber C« 
Lothrop S. He ¢ 
Thornton & Cha 

CHRISMAN —see ! 
CLINTON, De WITT 
DANVILLE, VERMILION 
DEKALB—see Paw Paw 
DIxON—see Paw Paw 
EARLVILLE—see Paw ! 

EAST ST. Lowv!s, ST. CLA 
FRANKLIN GROVE—see ! w 
HINCKLEY—see Paw I 
KANKAKEE—A. E. Sm 
KANSAS—see Paris 

MORRIS, GRUNDY—E.5 

MT. CARROLL, CARROL! 





Hostetter 
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VANDALIA 
WATSEKA 
WINDS 


WOODSTOCK 


ANDERSON 
ANDREWS 
ASHLEY 
BLOOMING 
t FFT 
CLINT 
COLUME 


ELwoop, MAI 
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ASPER, DUP 
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LEBANON 





BERTY 
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AVETTE—Jno 
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Indiana. 


‘TINGTON—F. M. COLE 
lr. S. Wickwire 
ynuden & Loude 





MONTGOMERY—Jn 


ANDERBURGH—Graham 








VAYNE 
SHEN, ELKHART 
REENFIELD 


rn & Sweeney 





NON, WHITE 
NCIE, DELAW 
PLYM TH 


ARE—Ellis & Walter 
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Indian Territory. 














Kansas. 


Kentucky. 





Maine. 


BELFAST, WALDO—Fred W. Brow 
EASTPORT, WASHINGTON—Jno. H. Mct 
PORTLAND, CUMBERLAND—Locke & I k 
WALDOBORO, LINCOLN—O r 


Maryland. 


ANNAPOLIS, ANNE ARUNDEI Frank H 


Stockett. 1 


BALTIMORE—Hyland P. Stewart, Equitable 


Building 


g 


lassachusetts. 


ATHOL, WORCESTER—E., V. Wils 


BOSTON, 
JOHN HASKELL BUTLER, 


Counsellor at Law. 


Office equipped for pr 





department of commercial law. 





HUDSON, MIDDLESEX—J/as. T 


LAWRENCE, ESSEX—DeCourcy & (¢ 

NEW BEDFORD, BRISTOL—Alex. McL. Good 
speed, 37 Pur ase St 

R rt F. Raymond 


NORWOOD, NORFOLK—N She 
WORCESTER, WORCESTER—Elliott H. Pea 
iy, 43 





Nichigan. 


ADRIAN, LENAWEE—Theodore M. Jos 
ALBION, CALHOUN—I i k Mains, Notary 
Publi 
BAY City, BAY—Jar 
BELDING, IONIA—H. L. \ I 
BROWN CITY, SANILAC—Fred . 
CHARLOTTE, EATON—Lyman H. Mcé 
DETROIT, WAYNE—Griffin, Clark & Russ 
Chan 
FLINT, GENESEE 
GRAND RAPIDS—Butterfield & Keer 
Monroe St 
Wm. J. Stuart 
ITHACA, GRATIOT—E. H. Ashley 
IRONWOOD, GOGLBIC—John D. Barry 
JACKSON, ]ACKSON—Forest C. Badg 
JONESVILLE, HILLSDALE—S. D. McN 
KALAMAZOO—E. A. & R. B. Crane 
LAKE ANN, BENZIg—C. H. Thon 
LANSING, INGHAM—Harry E. Hooker 
LITCHFIELD— Jonesville 
MANISTEEF, MANISTEE—Geo. L. Hillik 
MARLETTE, SANILAC—see Brown Cit 
MT. PLEASANT, ISABELLA—H. A. Sandf 
NORTH ADAMS™— see Jonesvi 
SAGINAW, E.S., SAGINA 
SAGINAW, W.—see E. Saginaw 
rHREE RIVERS, St. JOSEPH—S. M. ¢ 




















WeEsT RAY CITY, BAY 
WEST BRANCH, OGEMAW—V 





Minnesota. 
ALBERT LFA, FREEBORN—Albert L 
t | sf A 
ASHLEY, GRANT—A. S. King 
DULUTH, ST. Louts—S & McM 
HUBBARD, HUBBARI \ H 


MANKATO, BLUE EARTH—W. I 

MINNEAPOLIS, HENNEPIN—Fifeld, I 
& Fit 1 

MONTICELLO, WRIGHT—] ( 

MOOREHEAD, CLAY—E. A 


PRESTON, FILLMORE—H. kK. \ 

RED WING, GOODHUE t & Ste 
RICHMOND, WINONA—M. A. I 

ST. CLOUD, STEARNS—‘ 

ST. PAUL-— 


MORPHY, EWING & GILBERT, 


Attorneys and Counsellors. 


I s ¢ 610, ¢ 12 Mant 4 
Colle t pt 1 

IRGINIA, ST. Louts—]. I r 

WASECA, WASECA—F. B 

WATERVILLE, LE SUEUR- Ever 

WINONA, WINONA—Berry y 





WORTHINGTON, NOBLES— Cranda 








lississippi. 


ABERDEEN, MONROE—George C. Paine 


BILOX!, HARRISON—White & Nev 
ELLISVILLE, JONES—Shannon & Shannon 





RIAR POINT OAHOMA—D. A. 5 
HAZLEHURST, COPIAH—]J. S. Sext 
MERIDIAN, LAUDERDALE—Ethridge & M 

Beat! 
ROSEDALE, BOLIVAR —Chas. Scott 

ARDIS, PANOLA—|]. B. Boothe 


Missouri. 
CHILLICOTHE, DAvis—I mis & Davis 
KANSAS CITY—Frank Titus, 901 N. Y. I 






I Bldg 

Metcalf & Brady, N. Y.I 
SEDALIA, PETTIS—D. E. K 
SHELBYVILLE, SHELBY—I 





r. Lovis— 
JAMES L. HOPKINS, 
Attorney, 
41-44 De 
ed > attenti * f 
Eig years’ j 
I 
Montana. 
BUTTE ILVER Bow—Chas. O'D 
HELENA, LEWIS AND CLARKE—Walsh & 





Newmar 
MISSOULA, MISSOULA—F. C. Webst 


Nebraska. 


AUBURN, NEMAHA—E. Ferr 

SEAVER CITY, FURNIS—C!l 

SROKEN Bow, CUSTER— 

SUTTE, BOYD—Geo. F. Kapy 

CLAY CENTRE, CLAY—Wi 

FAIRBURY, ]EFFERSON—] 

HUMBOLDT, RICHARDSON— J 

KEARNEY, BUFFALO—Dryden & Mair 

NORFOLK, MADISON—Geo. A. Latin 

OMAHA, DOUGLAS—Thos. D. Cran m Te 
Life Bldg 

ORD, VALLEY—Clements Bros 

SEWARD, SEWARD—M. D. Carey 

STANTON, STANTON—G. A. Eberly 

TRENTON, HITCHCOCK—Button & Butt 


WEEPING WATER, CASS—J. H. Hald 








I 
I 
I 








New Hampshire. 


NASHUA, HILLSBOROUGH—Wm. |]. McKay. 
PETERBO! +H, HILLSBORO— F. Br 


MEKSWORTH, STRAFFORD—Wnmi. F. Rus- 


New Jersey. 


ASBURY PARK, *iONMOUTH—David Harvey, 








AMDEN, CAMDEN- E. Fret 106 
larket St 

ERSEY CITY, Hupson—Frank P. McDer- 
a W 9 . 

MONTCLAIR, ESSEX—Edwin B. G 





NEWARK, ESSEX—Edwin G. 


PASSAIC, PASSAIC—George P. Rust 


New [lexico Territory. 


ALBUQUERQUE, BERNALILLO—R Ww 


New York. 


BALLSTON SPA, SARATOGA— if 
FFALO—Frank H t D. S. Morg 
B 

rHA as. L.. Bak 
HNSTOWN, FULTON—Fayette E. M 
I ETOWN RANGE—D & Cox 

NEW RK CITY—W m Bruce | 

iw 
M KI Isaacs Pine Str 


rk Row, Potter Building 


AMERICAN COLLECTING AND 
REPORTING ASSOCIATION. 





Cc. B. PALMER ner 
Im ate r 

I ;SHKEEPSIE, DUTCHESS—J H. Mil- 
r Market S 

WALTON, DELAWARE—S 1H. Fancher. 


North Carolina. 


CHARLOTTE, MECKLENBURG — Edwin 
Cansler. 


North Dakota. 


GRAND FORKS, GRAND FORKS—F. 
Dermott 
STEELE, KIDDER—Chas. H. Stanley. 


Ohio. 


AKRON—Otis & Otis. 
ASHTABULA—G. W. Belknap. 
BELLVILLE, RICHMOND—C., Burt Hines 
CINCINNATI—Cobb & Howard, Blymyer Blk 
CLEVELAND—Kerruish, Chapman & Kerruish. 
COLUMBUS—Frank M. Raymond. 
DAYTON—B. F. McCann, 24 N. Main St. 
DEFIANCE—Ben}, B. Kingsbury. 
ELYRIA, LORAIN—H. W. Ingersol. 
MANSFIELD, RICHMOND— fell, Brinkerhoff 
& Mengert. 
NORWALK, HURON—Andrews Bros. 
PAINESVILLE, LAKE—A. C. Pepoon 
PORTSMOUTH, SCIOTO—A. F. McCormick 
SIDNEY, SHELBY—S. L. Wicoff. 
TOLEDO—Casper W. Neilson. 
WAPAKONBETA, AUGLAIZE—Davis & Hoskins, 
WARREN, TRUMBULL—Roboert T. Izant. 
WELLSTON, JACKSON—E. B. Bingham. 


Oregon. 


BAKER CITY, BAKER—M. L. Olmsted. 
PORTLAND— 


EMMOMS & EMMONS, 


Attorneys for the Emmons Associated Law 
Offices of San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and 
Tacoma. 


GO? Foreign business a specialty. 


i DVERTISER~'! 


Pennsylvania. 


ALTOONA, BLAIR—J. L. Leisenring 

BEAVER FALLS, BEAVER—Gilbert L. Eber- 
hart. 

BROOKVILLE, JEFFERSON—Alexander C. & 
John M. White. 

CHAMBERSBURG, FRANKLIN—Charles Wal- 
ter. 

Geo. W. Atherton. 
ER18&—Fish & Crosby. 
HARRISBURG—S. S. Rupp. 
INDIANA, INDIANA—W. L. Stewart 
MECHANICSBURG,CUMBERLAND Wm. Penn 

Lioyd. 
MT. CARMEL, NORTHUMBERLAND—Preston 
A. Vought 
OIL CITY, VENANGO—see Franklin 
PHILADELPHIA—Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 
Drexel Bldg. 
PITTSBURG—Marshall Brown, 435 Fourth Ave. 
TYRONE, STEVENS—Owens & Pascoe 


Rhode Island. 


NEWPORT—Sam'! R. Honey, 27 Franklin St. 
Wm. P. Sheffield, Jr., 223 Thames St 
PROVIDENCE—James Tillinghast, 6 5S. Main 
St 


South Carolina. 


CHARLESTON—Mordecai & Gadsden 
Smythe & Lee. 
PICKENS C. H., PICKENS—W. F. Blassingame 
WINNSBORO, FAIRFIELD—W. D. Douglass, 
5 and 6 Law Range. 


South Dakota. 


DEADWOOD, LAWRENCFE—Coe & Edmonds, 
MOUND CITY, CAMPBELL—A. Sutherland. 
YANKTON—Gamble & Dillon 


Tennessee. 


COVINGTON, TIPTON—W. A. Owen 

JOHNSON CITY, WASHINGTON—Crumley & 
Crumley. 

KNOXVILLE—Ingersoll & Peyton 

NASHVILLE—D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlain, 


Vanderbilt Law Building. 


Texas. 


BRADY, MCCULLOCH—I 
CHILTON FALLS, see Mar! 
COLEMAN, COLEMAN—1T 
FORT WORTH, TARRAN1 
GALVESTON— Labatt & | 
LoTT, FALLS—see Marlir 
MARLIN, FALLS—Joiner & I 
MARSHALL, HARRISON—|! 
REAGAN, FALLS—see Mar 
ROSEBUD, FALLS—see Ma 
SAN ANTONIO—Keller & 
TYLER, SMITH—Ross & S« 
WAXAHACHIE, ELLIs—! 


p & Paddock 


Utah Territory. 


OGDEN—A. G. Horn 
SALT LAKE CITy—Booth & 


Vermont. 


BARRE, WASHINGTON- 


Virginia. 
ALEXANDRIA—Louis C. } 
CHARLOTTSVILLE, ALBEMARLE—Duke & 

Duke 
CULPEPPER—Hay & Jeffric 
LYNCHBURG—James E. I 
NORFOLK—Fentress & Any 
PETERSBURG, DINWIDDIF 
PORTSMOUTH, NORFOLK 
RICHMOND—Jameés Ly 
STAUNTON, AUGUSTA—I 
WooDsTOCK, SHENAND 

Walton. 


Washington. 


OLYMPIA, THURSTON— H. 


West Virginia. 


NEW MARTINSVILLE, WETZEL— 


Wisconsin. 


DARLINGTON, LAFAYETTE 
MILWAUKEE—Miller, Noyes, M 
302 Wisconsin St 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. 


If you 


_ The Place to find Books 


on Natural History is at 


THE NATURAL HISTORY BOOKSTORE 


(Best Books on all Subjects) 
18 ARGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisker 


PAY wish to know the truth send for 


POST- ‘‘ How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PARALYSIS affecting one side of the body (Hemi- 


plegia) successfully treated. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


SANITARY HOUSE, Englewood, N. J. 


“Uncle Sam’ 
ants bright young and middle- 
d men to take the Civil Service 

xaminations for appointments in the 
Customs, Internal venue, Depart- 
mental, 1lway Mail Services, and the 
Government Printing Office. 5000 appoint- 
ments made annually. Hundreds of new | 
appointments to be made this year. Exami- 
nations in every State. Chances excellent for ; - 
those we prepare by mail. Particulars as to salaries, dai 
etc., free, if you mention TH#& FORUM. ‘ 
Nat’l Correspondence Inst. (Ine.), 24 Nat. Dank Bldg, Washingtom, D. bs 


“THRIFT IS A GOOD REVENUE.” GREAT SAVING RESULTS 
FROM CLEANLINESS AND 


SAPOLIO 


Steel Ceiling, Metal Rolling Shutters, etc. 


(Kinnear’s Patents). New catalogue now ready. Write for 
prices before specifying or contracting. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., Man’f’rs, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
GENERAL EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 


W. L. Wedger & Co., 


W.H. Brodie & Co., 
10 India St., Boston 


188 Greenwich St., N. Y. 





an 


Paddock. 


1 Aubrey, 


(THE _F ORVMVADVER TISER-@) 


Don't imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS * 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. | 
Some never look well. Some look | 
well at first but soon give out be-| 
cause not honestly made. 


lymade. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 
arise from faulty material or work- 
manship, and our guarantee is good. 
We can satisfy you on this point. 


We could not afford to do this in| 


less we did our work well. 
we ask is that the floors have 
reasonable care. We furnish wax 
and brushes for keeping floors in| 
order. We will tell you all about | 
these things if you will write us. 
Catalogue free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
| anv TYPEWRITER 
We have machines of every make. 
= read bn Paaprie vs pe 
S \. Aes 
HATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, ** oA Tencon 


ilege of examinatiou. 
TYPEWRITERS 
CHICAGO. 


or 


iP 


A BICYCLE 
by ECRy advertise us. We 
vars one agent in each town — 
UBE ofsamp) —— —— 
Write at once for our 


D.O, MEAD & PRENTISS, eR il. 


Others | 
look well at first and continue to| 
look well because they are honest-| 


makes at a saving of from 40 to 60%. 
with privilege of examination. 


ly B 1 St.,N York; 156 Ad St., Chi 
FOUR STORES { 38 Court Sa-5 boston} 818 w yandette Shee kanal tthe. 


' gists or by mail. 


ume DENSMORK cee 


The Ball-Bearing Type-Bar Joints Mark an 
Erain Typewriter Construction... .... 


Sa —_- 
OTHER SUPERIORITIES ESTABLISHED: 

LIGHTEST KEY TOUCH, 

Because of the Compound Levers. 
GREATEST SPEED, 

Because of the Convertible Seed Escapement. 
MOST CONVENIENT PAPER FEED 

Because of the unique paper fingers, and ease with 

which platen is turned to show writin 
BEST FO — Cc ORRESPONDENC E AND MANI- 
ING 
Because of the instantly interchangeable printing cyl- 
inders. 


Our descriptive pamphlet contains strong praise from Leading Concerns 
and from the U. S. Government. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 BROADWAY, NN. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS fixes 


Remingtons, Caligraphs, rr Premiers, Yosts, 
Hammonds, etc RENTED OR EX- 
CHANGED Machines gold at 40 to 60 per cent, 
below manufacturers’ prices, and guaranteed for same 
time as by the manufacturers. ee — with 
rivilege oftrial. Please mention th 


YP WRITER EMPORIUM 202 ‘TA SALLE 


a AS 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. trices ae 
ee re 


You Would Usea Typewriter 


If you could buy it right. 


We can sell you any of the standard 
Fully guaranteed. Shipped 
Write us for catalogue. 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By Specially Chartered Steamer, Feb. 5, 1898. 
Visiting Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Malta, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, ‘Athens, 
Rome. Only $s50, excursions, fees, etc., included. Round 


World Party, Oct. 11,’97. F. Cc. Clark, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


AT NIGHT USE 


Delicious Arnica Tooth Soap 
Delightfully cleansing, cooling and refreshing. — 
teeth white and beautiful and preserves them from de- 
cay. Antiseptic, it destroys all germs. Thirty years on 
the market. Try this peerless dentifrice. 25c. all drug- 
C. H. Strong & Co., Chicago. 





SYDACI 


f CUSE RICVE 
YT KACUSE E DILYUL 


FIRMLY ¥%4% 
SUPPORTED 


BY PUBLIC CONFIDENCE AND 
A GREAT REPUTATION, 
BASED UPON PRACTICAL asé 
TESTS WHICH HAVE DEMON: 
STRATED ITS SUPERIORITY, 
THE GREAT CRIMSON RIM.s€ 
STANDS TO-DAY HIGHER IN 
THE ESTIMATION OF THES 
PEOPLE THAN ANY OTHER 
BICYCLE . ITS POSITION 
ISD DESERVED. ctsOs€s 


SYRACUSE CYCLE 
COMPANY, seek 


5 SYRACUSE.NN. 


THERE IS BUT ONE CRIMSON RIM, 
IT IS THE SYRACUSE ¢s€s€ sts€ 


SE BICYCLE 


OY ll = il f | fia 





Se pages OES 
c/“onarcn (ole Mra ©. 
EW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 
SEND FOR 40 PAGE ART CATALOGUE. 





Devote some time to looking about before 
you choose a wheel, Study carefully the good 
points of the principal bicycles, and you will then 
fully appreciate Stearns merit. 

In swiftness, symmetry and strength it is su- 
preme. There is not an excess ounce in its con- 
struction, and with all its lightness there is not a 
weak spot. | 

Finished in orange—*The Yellow Fellow” 
—or, if you so desire, in black. 


A beautiful book about the 
°97 Stearns mailed free. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Makers 


Syracuse, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 








Uric Acid Poison 


AN ARMY OF PHYSICIANS, among them men recognized as authority 
wherever Medical Science is known, attest the claim that 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


IS A GREAT NATURAL .SPECIFIC for URIC ACID POISONING in its varied forms of GOUT, RHEU- 
MATISM, CALCULI of the KIDNEY and BLADDER, BRIGHT’S DISEASE, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 
NERVOUS HEADACHE, NEURALGIC AFFECTIONS, cases of MENTAL DEPRESSION, NERVOUS 
IRRITABILITY, NERVOUS ASTHMA, DYSPEPSIA, ECZEMA, etc., etc., and that used as a common 
beverage it is a VERITABLE ANTIDOTE to this POISON. During the period of Gestation Uremic Poison 
shows itself in Coma and Puerperal Convulsions. The free use of this water during this period removes 
UREMIC POISON, PREVENTS CONVULSIONS and other disturbances incident to and AFFORDS THE 
BEST POSSIBLE GUARANTEE of COMFORT and SAFETY IN THIS CONDITION, and in the URZMIC 
CONDITIONS attendant upon SCARLET and TYPHOID FEVERS it is equally efficacious. 


WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
FFALO ITHIA Pamphlets on application. 


Springs open for guests June 15 to Oct. 1. ” PROPRIETOR, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 

























IN 7 DELICIOUS ODORS. 
THE NEW a a EXTRA QUALITY. 


The Crown Ambre, The Crown White Rose, 
The Crown Chypre, The Crown Peau d’Espagne, 
}- The Crown Orchidia, The Crown Crab-Apple Blossoms. 


Each in a beautiful carton. Price, $1.25. Ask your Druggist for them. 


New York,” CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 77 Xe Band Street, 


ndon 
where a full line of the famous Crown Perfumery can be seen. 


Makers of the universal favorites, Crab-Apple Blossoms and Matsukita Per- 
$ fumes and the Crown Lavender asked for all over the world. 








“HOME READ” 
Evening Newspapers 


Reach the people in the quiet of 
5 their homes by lamplight—the place 

where the family discusses its daily 

needs and plans its purchases. 


The Scripps-McRae League 


publishes more than 400,000 com- 
plete evening newspapers every 
week-day in the year—that circu- 
late in nearly 7,000 cities, towns, 
and villages, through the middle, 
western, and southern states. 


THE CINCINNATI POST, 160,000 = THE ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE, 100,000 

; THE CLEVELAND PRESS, 95,000 = THE KANSAS CITY WORLD, 40,000 
‘ THE AKRON, 0. PRESS, 7,000 = THE COVINGTON, KY. POST, 15,000 
415,000 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


$ EASTERN OFFICE: 
094 Hartford Bldg., Chicago ; a a 
F. J. CARLISLE, Manager : 53 Tribune Building, N. Y. 


B. D. BUTLER, Associate E. T. PERRY, Manager 


VVVVVVSVVVVVSSSSS4AA8t 





“ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Commencing with the September 
number, the price of single copies of 


"The Korum 


WILL BE 35 CENTS, 


instead of 25 cents as heretofore 
The subscription price— Se 8B 


$3.00 PER YEAR— 


will remain unchanged # # = s& 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
109-111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


_— PUDwnEE FRU AAVOEIUS, INCW FOFR. 
B ~ | ETHICS 
ound Volumes of KAREZZA ; MARRIAGE 


The Forum | Abel @ book teachi ofan coteried sat 


ae an invaluable adjunct to any library, public or pri- 


bh oO ve 
vate. Price S given upon application to Dr. Stockham fo: or Tokology, “tho usands en se 


} . ae 
—— Karezza is worth its weight in gold. 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., quai So thepeeebalieanted. Seaeeaenits 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York. ___ MIGE B, STOCKHAM & CO., 277 MADISON ST.. CHICAGO. 
SPECIAL TO READERS . THE FORUM.” 
this 


| Blair's Pills, ga 
{ cout and R RHEUMATISM. | 


‘o Ss. 
this a. s. } AS on receipt o' FE, SURE ho re. 


u vie GREAT" AMERICAN TEA co., Druggis oo 224 William St w York. 
and 33 V rm erg, et re rrr 





Elastic Ribbed 


UNION SUITS 


are complete under- 
garments, covering 
the entire body like 
an additional skin. 
Perfectly elastic, 
fitting like a glove, 
but softly and with- 
out pressure. No 
buttons down the 
front. Made for 
Men, Women, and 
Young People. Most 
convenient to put on 
or off, being entered 
at top and drawn on 
like trousers. With 
no other kind of un- 
derwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear 
comfortably so small 
a corset. 


be Send for illustrated 
" booklet 


MILLS 


ONEITA KNITTING 
Office: No. 1 Greene St., N. Y. 


HIGHEST 


TOILET PREPARATIONS. staat esa 


Sold Everywhere by Leading Dru 
Perfume, Fancy Goods and Hair 
Stores. By Mail, 5c. Extra. 


ROSALINE tints lips, nails and checks 


a rosy hue true to nature, undetected ; 
stands ocean bathing. 25 cents. 


CREAM VAN-OLA whitens the hands. 
Cures rough, chapped skin, sunburn, 
skin diseases. Boxes, 25 and socents. 


POCKET EMERY BOARD for shap- 
ing the nails, Prevents splitting, 
repairs broken nails. Box, 25 cents. 


Send Stamp for handsome illustrated 
Catalogue to 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 
SALESROOMS : 12 East 230 St., New YORK 


COPYRIOHT, rong 


Prices of Oxydonor Greatly Reduced. 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


OXY DONOR 


(Trade-Mark Registered Nov. 24, ’9¢ 


THE NEW LIFE GIVER 


Gives vigorous health by instill. 
ing Oxygen from the Air into 
the System, causi 
body to attract it, through every 
pore, into the blood. Applied as 
in illustration ; it is as simple as 
breathing. Hundreds of Publi 
Men and more tl 4 million 
persons in all cou es w de. 
pend upon the OXYDONOR 
exclusively for health. Get the Genuine—madé by the Dis. 
coverer and Inventor, Dr. H. Sanche. Book of particulars 
and pricelist sent free to any address. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Dr. HERCULES SANCHE, NEW York, I 
My dear Sir:—Permit me to say that after six mont! 
donor I have been greatly relieved and almost entirely cur 
Liver and Kidney troubles, from which I had suffered for 1 
1 am persuaded that for most of the ills to which t 
subject the Oxydonor is an invaluable remedy, 
Yours very truly 
207 Greene St., N. Y. N. A 
316 Halsey St., Newark, N. J 


g the whole 


George P. Goodale, Sec’y, Detroit Free Press, 
writes, May ad, 1897: ** Oxydonor is the chiefest single thw 
have made acquaintance on this earth; and 1 would not 
its benefits for a deed in fee simple of Greater New York 


Reliable Dealers Wanted in all parts of the 
Liberal Terms. 


Dr. H. Sanche & Co., 


26: Fifth Ave., 61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, 
New York City. Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Office : 142 St. Lawrence St., Montreal. 


POPULAR 
Pease Pianos 


NEARLY 60,000 IN USE 
NO BETTER TESTIMONIAL NEEDED 


PEASE PIANO CO. 


248 Wabash Ave. 


316-322 West 43d St. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


oor’ 


Send postal for handsome card piano mailed free 
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instill- 
ir into 
> whole 
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| free 


OR DVER TISER~&) 


THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1896 


According to the standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


INCOME. ASSETS. 


Received for Premiums . ° ° ° + $39,593,414 ied United States Bonds and other Securities, $110,125,082 1 


: 3 . . 109,28 First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage . 71,543,929 5 
ened other Seen a tT Loans on Stocks and Bonds . ° . 


° 11 11525 oo 
3 02,695 2 Real Estate e e ° e » ° ° 22,767, 65 
49,792,995 27 | Cash in Banks and Trust Companies . + 12,680,390 00 

DISBURSEMENTS. Accrued Interest, Net Deferred Premi- 


| ums,etc, . . ° . ‘ ‘ ° 6,535, 06 
To Policy-holders for Claims by Death + $12,595,113 39 | . SSS 


To Policy-holders for Endowments, Divi- 
dends, etc. ' ° ‘ ° e . 12,842,456 11 | ’ 
For allother Accounts . ° . + 10,781,005 64 | Surplus ° ° . . : . + $29,733,514 7° 


: ea $234,744,148 42 
Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities. 205,010,633 72 


$36,218,575 14 | Insurance and Annuities in force ° . $9%8,698,338 45 


| have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct ; liabilities calculated by 
the Insurance Department. Cuarces A, Precier, Auditor. 


FROM THE SURPLUS A DIVIDEND WILL BE APPORTIONED AS USUAL. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 


| A GREAT OFFER... 


M49 Germania Wine 
Cellars 
The Racycle crank 


hanger bas from 20 ri HAMMONDSPORT 
and RHEIMS, N. Y. 


In order to introduce our goods 
we make the following offer, good 
for the next thirty days only. Upon 
receipt of $4.50 we will send to any 
reader of Forum one case of wine 
containing twelve bottles, all first- 
c'ass and put up in elegant style, 
assorted, as follows: 


RAALLAIAARMXRM#A MM MRR MR DR 


\ Grand Imperial Sec 
lquart bottle } Champagne. 
lquart bottle Delaware. 

1 quart bottle Reisling. 

1 quart bottle Tokay. 

1 quart bottle Sweet Catawba. 
1 quart bottle Sherry. 

1 quart bottle Non-Alcoholic. 
1 quart bottle Elvira. 

1 quart bottle Niagara. 

1 quart bottle Angelica. 

1 quart bottle Port. 

iquart bottle Sweet Isabella.f 


RALAAARAMRMA RMR MR MR RMR MR Mm 


This offer is made mainly to in 

troduce our Grand Imperial 

See Champagne, and our 

i we, Alcoholic Unfermented 

NEW Yo note : me. This case of wine is offered 

ham at about 4¢ its actual cost, and it 

" 8. D, 0. will please us if our friends and 

‘Milam! Cycle & M’ Co idd) patrons will take advantage of this, 
u're _u town, 0 and help us introduce our goods. 





be obtained dasuah department 
| stores or merchandise dealers; they 
are delivered directly from maker to | 
user only through our own em- | 
| ployees. They are offered to the | 
| public on their intrinsic merits as the | 
| best device obtainable for family 
| sewing. 

CAN YOU TRY ONE FREE? | 
CERTAINLY. Deliver it at your 
door, in our own wagon, upon 
application to any of our offices, 
located in every city in the world. | 

EITHER LOCK-STITCH OR 
CHAIN-STITCH 

ANY STYLE OF CABINET | 
WORK. 

Sold for Cash, or Leased. 

Old Machines Exchanged. 


SLE SES SS ST WL SS LEEAEBA SE SL Eee 


THE FINISH 
of the 


NOVENTA 


distinguishes the wearer of this dainty 
collar, as much as its perfect style and 
easy fit. It cannot be produced without 
the durable round thread linen used 
only in these guaranteed goods. 


Your Dealer will Supply You. 


Cluett, Coon & Co., 


MAKERS, 
TROY 





“Commencing with the September number, the price of single copies 
of THE FORUM will be 35 cents, instead of 25 cents as heretofore. 
The subscription price—$3.00 per year—will remain unchanged. 


“The /orum 


EDITED BY Jd. M. RICE 


AUGUST, 1897 


A Plea forthe Army ....- .-. Maj.-Genl. 0. 0. HOWARD 


The Growth of Religious Tolerance in the United States, 
Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT - 
Emerson’s “The American Scholar” Sixty Years After, 


CHAS. F. THWING 
President Western Reserve University 


The Evolution of the Educational Ideal.—II, 


Dr. FRIEDRICH PAULSEN 
Professor of Philosophy in Berlin University 
The Municipal Government of Berlin, FRANK W. BLACKMAR 


Professor of History and Sociology, University of Kansas 


The Future of the Red Man. ...... SIMON POKAGON 
Last Chief of the Pottawattamie Pokagon Band 
Statesmanship in England and in the United States, 
Senator GEORGE F. HOAR 
The Proposed Annexation of Hawaii, 
Senator STEPHEN M. WHITE 
Political Aspects of the Plague in Bombay, 
E. WASHBURN HOPKINS 


Professor of Sanskrit in Yale University 
The Farm Lolonies of the Salvation Army, 
F. DE L. BOOTH TUCKER 


Commander of the Salvation Army in the United States 
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NEW YORK 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 111 Fifth Avenue 


: Librairie Galignani, 224 Rue de Rivoli 


18s. a Year 


AGENTS: | LONDON: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand 1s. 6d. a Copy 
’ | PARIS 


25 Cts. a Copy | [Vol. XXII., No. 6] $3.00 a Year 





Womanly 


A sweet woman, the pic- 
ture of health, speaking with 
enthusiasm, said, ‘*I don’tsee 
why you do not send out wom- 
en totalk to women about the 
merits of Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “Best” Tonic. There are 
80 many women that are run 
down, with nerves shattered 
and a lack of vitality, feeling 
asort of restless indecision 
which is an outgrowth of over- 
exertion, that if you could 
get a woman who knows as 
thoroughly as I do how “ Best” 
Tonic wiil boild one ap, and 
who has enough earnestness 
to tell them about it, you 
would certainly have a large 
ly increased sale. There was 
Mrs.—, who was thin as she 
could be, and her poor little 
baby puny. and yndeveloped. 
I told her about “Best” Tonic. 
In three weeks you ought to 
see the difference. Why, the 
improvement is something 
great; even the baby feels it 
and shows it. I tell you the 
women of this country ought 
to know about this, and I am 
going to domy part to tell 
them." 


Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “Best” Tonic. 


BrNER CHrcace 


PERFECTION IN BREWING IS REACHED IN AMERICA 


The Knickerbocker Press, Hew Rocbelie, BR. VY. 
Entered at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y., 4s second-class mail matter. 





by all leading 
Wine Merchants. 
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We did not get out our ’96 lamp until late 
in the.season, but we could not make them 
fast enough. Our ’97 is greatly improved 
and will more than please its purchasers. 


Throws a powerful, broad light, and illuminates 
ground to perfection, Extremely handsome in 
appearance. Your dealer should have them; 
until he has will’ send, carriage paid, for 
$2.50; to any part of the United States, 


vr Absolutely Wind Proof. ; 
Will Not Jolt Out. 
No Solder to Melt. 
emovable. 
Fills 


Has a Positive Wick Lock. 


Send for lilustrated Booklet. 
PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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“The only Piano which improves under usage.” 
choice of the most intelligent classes every 


50,000 in Use. 
HARDMAN, PECK & CO., 
HARDMAN HALL, 

Fifth Avenue and {9th Street, 


| NEW YORK. 


Wis 


Every Point a Good Point 


in the NEW MODELS of the 


FRemington 
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COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 
Good in eve ae ‘ood for e DO MASS 
; urpose. oa Does good Salk. and does IRCHESTER, 
ta good long time. ::: ::: By WALTER BAKER & CO., Lid. 


ae voxorr. SEAMANS & Benevicr : 
327 BRoaDway, New York Established 1780. 


ate leading artists, conservatories, and the press. 

F 4 PIANOS ne e highest honors by the World’s Fair Judges. 

ood = liberal terms of payment and delivered at we 
s taken in exch Catalogue and full i 


SE & SONS PIANO CO., 174 remont St., Boston, 
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Index photographed at the 
beginning for the convenience 
of the microfilm user. 
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